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committee rooms and on the floor, the 
Naval Appropriations bill has passed the 
House of Representatives by a vote of 287 to 58, and 
moved into the Upper House. The Senate will 
probably be lenient with it. In its original form, as 
presented to the House Committee on Naval Affairs 
on January 11, the bill called for the construction of 
twenty-five cruisers, five aircraft carriers, nine de- 
stroyer leaders, and thirty-two submarines, at a cost 
of $740,000,000. No time limit was set upon the 
work. The House Committee sprang into action, the 
admirals thundered, the White House offered cau- 
tious suggestions, pacifists sputtered, and the bill 
went through a sad metamorphosis. As it emerges, 
it calls for fifteen cruisers and one aircraft carrier at a 
total cost of $274,000,000. Submarines and destroy- 
ers have faded from the picture. Seventy-one vessels 
have been pared to sixteen. The sum of $466,000,000 
has been sliced from the appropriation. A time 
limit has been imposed; it being provided that the 
program shall be completed by July 1, 1931. “A 
Paper navy” is all that we may expect of the bill, 
complains Representative Black of New York. 
And the gentleman is right. When a new naval 


\ YITIATED by two months of haggling in 


disarmament conference is called we shall be hardly 
better off in bargaining power than we were at Ge- 
neva in 1927. Unless Great Britain adopts a more con- 
ciliatory attitude, the scrapping of vessels will be out 
of the question. Why should Great Britain scrap 
ships of steel when the United States has only dog- 
eared documents to scrap in return? 

But Congress is hopeful. In its present form the 
bill carries a provision that “in the event of an inter- 
national agreement, which the President is requested 
to encourage for the further limitation of naval arm- 
ament, to which the United States is signatory, the 
President is hereby authorized and empowered to 
suspend in whole or in part any of the naval con- 
struction authorized under this act.” This is, in 
amended form, the provision contained in Secretary 
Wilbur’s original draft but ignored at first by the 
House Committee. It is a valuable paragraph. The 
United States desires further reduction of arma- 
ment. If she has not taken a practical course toward 
obtaining it, she has at least given a clear indication 
of her wish. The next conference will show to what 
extent, without practical bulwarks, her wish may be 
realized. Lacking an imposing array of vessels for 
argument, we must fall back on moral abstractions. 
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The Great Adventure 


A IATORS striving to fly the North Atlantic 
from east to west have thus far reached but 
one destination, and that is death. Capt. Walter 
Hinchcliffe and Miss Elsie Mackay have to all ap- 
pearances met the same end as 
Nungesser and Coli, and the 
Princess Lowenstein-Wertheim 
with her two companions in the 
San Raphael. Whoever attempts 
to fly the ocean in any direction 
knows that he is inviting acci- 
dent. Whoever attempts a di- 
rect flight from England to 
North America must know that 
all odds are against him. One 
slight flaw in the motor, one unfavorable turn of 
weather, and he pays with his life. Captain Hinch- 
cliffe and Miss Mackay were not unaware of this. 

A transatlantic flight is not a piece of aéronautic 
research or a task of self-sacrifice. It is a private ad- 
venture, in which the adventurer sets out either to 
increase his own fortunes or to satisfy his inextin- 
guishable desire for excitement. Captain Hinch- 
cliffe and Miss Mackay were evidently possessed by 
the latter motive. Excitement was what they were 
seeking, and peril was their means of finding it. 
Foolhardy, yes, but also admirable. THe INDEPEND- 
ENT does not delight in watching the game of trans- 
oceanic bravado. It finds such adventures a waste of 
life for the flyers and a waste of time and energy for 
those who must go out in search of them. Better to 
wait until experiments conducted over land bring 
improvements to make distance flights more feasible. 
Nevertheless, it cannot but admire the daring of the 
Nungessers, the Colis, the Lowenstein-Wertheims, 
the Hinchcliffes, the Mackays. 

Despite all sentiment to the contrary, there will be 
in the next few months a great revival of transat- 
lantic flying. More lives will be lost. Flotsam in 
mid-ocean and rumors in headlines will end more 
than one story. Some man will succeed. It will be a 
good thing when the North Atlantic has been 
crossed successfully by airplane in both directions, 
and when repeated flights have taken the edge from 
what is now the world’s greatest adventure. 





They Call It Socialism 


HE Socialist party is going through its quadren- 

. nial ritual of drafting a platform and nominating 
candidates for President and Vice President. On 
April 13, two months before the major eruptions in 
Kansas City and Houston, its delegates will gather 
in New York. Norman Thomas, veteran of the lec- 
ture platform, and Upton Sinclair, designate of dia- 
tribe, are written upon its slate. The party platform 
is still a hefty pile of rough-hewn planking, but the 


executive committee, of which Mr. Thomas is a 
member, busies itself with tentative measurements. 

A preliminary announcement framed by the exec- 
utive committee shows the direction which the party 
is taking. “Never before,” writes the committee, 
“has the republic been degraded to the low level it 
has reached in recent years. The bribes of oil swin- 
dlers have debauched men in public office. Members 
of the Cabinet have bartered great natural riches to 
notorious grafters. For years the millionaire corrup- 
tionists have eluded punishment.” Excepting a 
slight flair for overstatement, these words would 
pass as excerpts from a speech by Senator Jim Reed. 
But the committee continues: “While this corrup- 
tion has dragged its slimy trail through the courts 
and investigation committees, the Administration, 
without the consent of Congress, has been waging 
war on one of our neighbor republics. With pious 
declarations of good will for the people of Nicaragua, 
American bombing ’planes and machine guns have 
destroyed the lives of Nicaraguans.” Here, with 
slight emendations, is Senator Norris or Senator 
Wheeler flying in the face of the Administration. 
Until it pleads for the nationalization of the bitu- 
minous-coal industry and launches an invective 
against the parties of capitalism, “hopelessly tied to 
the masters of industry,” the preliminary statement 
cannot be looked upon as making a radical left 
turn. Even then, it does not go far from the center 
of the broad highway. 

The Socialist party in the United States is not 
proving itself a menace to the present condition of 
society. If patriotic Chautauqua speakers and dog- 
matic military Hotspurs would leave it alone it 
would languish of its own fever. Those of us who 
favor private enterprise above public regulation and 
oppose the establishment of a bureaucracy in Wash- 
ington have greater and more imminent enemies 
than Representative Victor Berger or any other suc- 
cessor of the late Eugene V. Debs. If complacent 
Republican and Democratic yeomen would devote 
the time they now spend in exposing the “Socialist 
menace” to watching the progress of government 
there would be less to fear for the future. 


The Composite Candidate 


HE type of man brought to the top of the politi- 

cal pile by the national campaign of 1928 is es- 
sentially a product of Main Street. He has for his 
birthplace West Branch, Iowa, Sunrise City, Minne- 
sota, Lewis Center, Ohio, Winchester, Indiana, or 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin. Ask an expert geographer to 
diagnose these places and he will have to confess that 
so far as he is concerned they are off the map. But 
Messrs. Hoover, Lowden, Willis, Watson, and 
Walsh, respectively, are putting them on in large 
type. Ask anyone save an expert to locate Marietta, 
Ohio, Glens Falls, New York, Mansfield, Ohio, or 
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North Topeka, Kansas, and he will probably confess 
that while he has heard of them he has not found out 
exactly where they are. These, be it known, are the 
places from which Messrs. Dawes, Hughes, Reed, 
and Curtis had their first glimpse of the world. Were 
it not for Al Smith, born in New York City, and 
Governor Albert C. Ritchie, born in Richmond, 
Virginia, it might be thought that the small town 
held a monopoly on the growth of Presidential 
timber. Nine out of eleven among the principal 
candidates commenced life in rural communities. 
A majority were born into moderate circum- 
stances or even poverty. 

The composite candidate of 1928, besides being 
close kin of Tom Sawyer, owes something to the 
study and practice of law. Only two, Herbert 
Hoover, who entered upon engineering as a profes- 
sion, and Governor Smith, who made a profession 
out of politics almost from the beginning, have not 
wrestled with bulky case books or appeared as sup- 
plicants before the austerity of Blackstone. Perhaps 
a knowledge of legal quips is of value to one who 
wishes to master the intricacies of politics. 

In addition, the composite of 1928 is an experi- 
enced campaigner. Ten of the candidates have been 
before the voters on previous occasions. The elev- 
enth, Mr. Hoover, has never run for elective office, 
although his name was brought before the conven- 


tions of both major parties in the campaign of 1920..- 


These things by no means prove that farming, 
hardship, an apprenticeship at law, and a fling or 
two at lesser offices prepare a man for recognition as 
a Presidential candidate. If the formula always 
worked, the primaries would be clogged in every 
State with militant farmers, prosecuting attorneys, 
and ex-aldermen without number. They prove only 
a coincidence, and if any conclusion may be drawn it 
is that American life still offers opportunity for a 
climb from the bottom to the top of the ladder. 


Mr. Borah Passes the Hat 


ENATOR BORAH’S hat-passing plan may re- 
sult in restoring to Harry F. Sinclair the $160,- 
ooo which that manipulator contributed to the 
Republican campaign deficit of 1920, but it will not 
improve the memory of Will H. 
Haysor relieve publicdoubtas to 
the integrity of the Republican 
campaign managers of yester- 
year. The song may be ended, 
but the melody will linger on 
more persistently than anything 
which ever came out of tin-pan 
alley. The hat-passing plan is a 
pound of misplaced cure. It is an 
l excellent idea in principle, but, 
like many another of Senator Borah’s projects, it 
fails when applied to practicalities. Assuming that 





Mr. Hays agrees to the transaction and that Mr. 
Sinclair accepts a refund, assuming that the hat is 
filled to the brim and delivered with ceremony, the 
smell of oil will still cling to records of the 1920 cam- 
paign, and people will still sniff suspiciously into po- 
litical archives. It is an ironic situation which finds 
Republican leaders endeavoring to pay $160,000 to a 
millionaire whose chief need of funds today is for 
hiring attorneys and private detectives to defeat or 
circumvent the United States Government in courts 
of law. If the sum must be raised, it had better be 
given to charity than contributed to Mr. Sinclair’s 
bulging coffers. 

A thorough clearing up of the oil transactions be- 
fore the Senate committee of investigation is more 
to be desired than any amount of gesturing. Senator 
Borah would be the last to deny this, yet by sheer 
conscientiousness he sidetracks public attention. 
Even more desirable is an explanation by party di- 
rectors, Republican and Democratic alike, as to how 
the current campaign is to be financed. Here there is 
still time for prevention, and an ounce of explaining 
now will go a long way toward restoring a public con- 
fidence which is sadly shaken. 

Senator Borah’s plan demonstrates the essential 
honesty of Senator Borah, but that is something 
which no one questioned to begin with. It is the hon- 
esty of political parties which is at stake, and an as- 
surance of reform in the future is more convincing in 
such matters than the noblest effort to make restitu- 
tion for past performances. 


“Crushendun’s” Steam Roller 


ORD CUSHENDUN, successor to Viscount 
Cecil as the representative of Great Britain at 
Geneva, flattened the wholesale disarmament plan 
of M. Litvinov, emissary from Soviet Russia, in a 
conference of the League of Nations Preparatory 
Commission on Disarmament last week. His steam- 
roller tactics, ponderous but not unwieldy, squashed 
the Russian proposal into a carpet of unleavened 
dough. The galleries applauded him. Among news- 
paper correspondents his name was changed from 
Cushendun to “Crushendun.” 

M. Litvinov had come with a document advocat- 
ing the scrapping of all armaments, the disbanding ~ 
of all armies. His avowed intention was peace. But 
Lord Cushendun accused him of intending sabotage, 
a smashing of the machinery of the League. Why did 
not M. Litvinov mention the League in his plan? 
Why does the plan ignore the League Covenant? 
Why do official publications of the Soviet Govern- 
ment continue to show scorn and contempt for the 
League, and remark upon the futility of the dis- 
cussions at Geneva? These questions would be diffi- 
cult to answer. 

There are two kinds of war. “There is interna- 
tional war,” said Lord Cushendun, “and civil war. 
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Civil war is the more horrible. For years past. the 
Soviet policy expressed by its leaders has been to 
produce armed insurrections in every nation where 
they can exercise influence. We must have assurance 
given by M. Litvinov that there is a complete change 
of policy. Has the Soviet Government decided no 
longer to interfere in the affairs of other nations? 
Unless they are prepared to make such an assertioa 
we are faced with the unpleasant fact that they are 
the largest obstacles toward the carrying out of their 
own proposals.” 

In short, Lord Cushendun called the Soviet bluff. 
If the Soviet is truly bent on world peace it will re- 
nounce definitely the threat of world revolution and 
work for peace through the agency of the League. 
The United States, in its arbitration plans, is finding 
reference to the League a necessity. Russia, if her 
intentions are sincere, must likewise do business 
through Geneva. A blanket plan for disarmament is 
noble in outward appearance, but valueless without 
a thorough housecleaning inside. 


Another “Upright Judge!” 


hs wie ara from Washington suggest that the 
State Department will supervise the October 
elections in Nicaragua even though legal difficul- 
ties stand in the way. If the action cannot be recon- 
ciled to the constitution of Nicaragua it will be 
carried out in spite of the constitution. An executive 
decree from President Diaz will be used as pretext. 
Under the Nicaraguan constitution Congress alone 
is intrusted with the task of designating and super- 
vising Presidential elections, but this provision will 
be evaded. The New York Herald Tribune quotes a 
“very high official of the State Department” as say- 
ing that “elections in the United States are not al- 
ways perfectly legal, and it would be useless to let 
technicalities interfere in this case.” What is good 
enough for the United States is good enough for 
Nicaragua. Again, the Herald Tribune finds authori- 
ties in Washington believing that a Presidential de- 
cree, “while admitted here as hardly adequate to 
cover the supervision,” would “at least gloss over 
the supervision which must be carried out in fulfill- 
ment of the promise which President Coolidge made 
to the two revolutionary parties last May.” If this is 
the plan of the State Department, the United States 
is walking straight into a long controversy as to who 
is who among the Nicaraguan factions, and possibly 
into permanent occupation of the country. If we are 
to accomplish our avowed end in Nicaragua there 
must be no glossing over of technical points. 
Suppose that on the authority of a Presidential 
decree the United States supervises the elections. 
Suppose that she then withdraws. What next? 
Within a month the defeated candidate will proclaim 
loudly that the election was illegal, unconstitutional, 
and crammed down the throats of the electorate. 





Dissensions will begin anew, and it will be the Cha- 
morro-Sacasa-Diaz ruction all over again. Before the 
last boatload of Marines has left Corinto a new con- 
tingent will be embarking at Hampton Roads to re- 
new the intervention. The whole performance of 
expeditionary forces, commissioners, recognitions 
will be repeated. 

There are four main courses open to the State De- 
partment. It may engineer the election illegally by 
Presidential decree, consult with the A B C powers 
as to the best course of action, get out of Nicaragua 
altogether, or seek for a compromise election law pal- 
atable to the Nicaraguan Congress. The last course 
is the most promising of the four. The first is repre- 
hensible. The fact that illegal elections have been 
held in the United States does not redound to our 
credit, nor does it establish a precedent for illegal 
elections elsewhere in the world. The State Depart- 
ment is making an earnest, praiseworthy effort to 
settle the Nicaraguan problem with fairness to all 
concerned. It is endeavoring to work its way through 
a muddle for which it is not alone to blame. To “put 
over” an illegal election would be to defeat the end 
for which it is striving, and to postpone a true solu- 
tion indefinitely. Furthermore, what becomes of the 
1923 treaty provisions entered into by the Central 
American states, confining recognition to constitu- 
tionally elected Presidents? 


Another Al Smith for New York 


LFRED ALOYSIUS SMITH, better known as 
“Trader Horn,” is being coached for the lec- 

ture platform. Not only this, but he is preparing in 
New York for a radio broadcast. After more than 
his allotted threescore years and ten he has been 
pried from retirement and persuaded into the habits 
of a Chautauqua speaker or self-starting novelist. 
His book and the accruing royalities have been a 
fine thing for the old man. He is entitled to a visit to 
the United States if he wishes it. But why he should 
be conducted into the sanctums of Saturday Dis- 
cussion Clubs to receive the refrain of “Isn’t he 
sweet?” from women who read Bergson, or be re- 
layed to radio audiences who will ask, “Who is that 
guy? Sounds like Chauncey Depew celebrating an- 
other birthday,” is something hard to determine. 
Trader Horn has invaded an African temple and dis- 
covered its white goddess. He has seen a good deal of 
rough work up and down the Ivory Coast. After so 
many years, the Saturday Discussion Club and the 
studio of WEAF are likely to prove anticlimactic. 
But perhaps he will like it. Older men, no less than 
youths, are sometimes taken with the wanderlust. 
George Eastman in his seventy-third year goes from 
Rochester, New York, to Africa, to shoot rhinoc- 
eroses. Alfred Aloysius Smith comes from Africa to 
the United States. Possibly both of them are really 
in search of the same thing. 
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Straws in the Political Wind 


HE colleges and universities of the country 

are expressing a decided preference in their 
straw balloting on ten Presidential pos- 
sibilities, and Herbert Hoover is the preferred. man. 
On going to press THE INDEPENDENT has received 
the returns from thirteen polls, some of them 
undertaken by undergraduate editors at our sug- 
gestion, others arranged by undergraduate editors 
on their own initiative. In the total vote to date the 
Secretary of Commerce has gathered a total of 
11,510, while Governor Al Smith, his closest com- 
petitor, musters only 8,134. Vice President Dawes, 
third in the race, commands 1,727. Senator Jim 
Reed of Missouri treads on the Vice Presidential 
heels with 1,071. Governor Ritchie of Maryland, 
former Governor Lowden of Illinois, Senator 
Thomas J. Walsh of Montana, Senator Curtis of 
Kansas, Senator Willis of Ohio, and Governor Vic 
Donahey of Ohio, are trailing. William E. Borah, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, George W. Norris, Oscar 
Underwood, Owen Meredith, and Speaker Nicholas 
Longworth have received a scattered vote. Senator 
James Thomas Heflin, distinguished because he did 
not play the violin atop Washington Monument on 
St. Patrick’s Day and because his name appears with 
that of Vice President Dawes on the first page of the 
“Congressional Directory,” was granted five votes 
by Harvard and a half dozen from other sources. 
President Coolidge’s announcement that he con- 
sidered himself out of the running was accepted at 
its face value except in the University of Cin- 
cinnati, which ranked him next to Hoover and 
Smith with a vote of 226. Col. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh and Will Rogers, not unheralded on the 
campus, received honorable mention. The collegiate 
humorists who contribute so generously to the gayety 
of extracurricular literature forsook Donald Ogden 
Stewart and John Held, Jr., but cast a few odd 


votes for Bossy Gillis, Uldine Utley, and Will Hays. 
Harvard, manifesting a witty respect for high- 
pressure spiritual values and women in politics, 
contributed three votes to Aimee Semple McPher- 
son. Certainly the Government would be a spectacu- 
lar show with Aimee succeeding the drab Calvin. 

A majority of the contributing colleges conducted 
their polls without reference to party lines, granting 
only one vote to each undergraduate or faculty 
member. At Harvard and Wesleyan, however, each 
student was given two votes, one for his Republican 
and one for his Democratic preference. 

So great was the popularity of Secretary Hoover 
that he led the field in every institution save one. 
New York University placed Governor Smith in the 
forefront with 1,522; but even in this metropolitan 
stronghold, Mr. Hoover, with a vote of 1,220, 
pressed him closely. Al’s second-best stand was at 
the University of Pennsylvania, where he received 
3,036 as against 3,139 for the Secretary of Com- 
merce. Kentucky, the only university below 
Mason and Dixon’s line to report thus far, gives 
Hoover 172, Smith 146. 

Additional returns are coming in daily. More than 
thirty colleges and universities are still to be heard 
from, and a majority of them should have completed 
their polls this week. The Indiana Student reports 
from, Bloomington, Indiana, that the stuffing of 
ballot boxes is to be expected in the state of “Ste- 
phenson, Duval, and Jackson,” but that the polling 
will be done courageously despite the besieging of 
the campus by Grand Dragons and Kleagles. 

In its issue of April 7 THe INDEPENDENT will 
make a further report on the progress of the inter- 
collegiate poll. The final results will give a reasonably 
accurate index of sentiment among faculties and 
students. They will show what the academic world 
thinks of the relative merits of the candidates. 
As we have already pointed out, college opinion 
may not be decisive, but at least it is impor- 
tant as an indirect influence upon campaigning. 











Returns from Thirteen Colleges in Presidential Poll 
College Hoover Dawes Lowden Curtis Willis Smith Reed Ritchie Walsh Donabey 

University of Cincinnati 1,281 106 34 9 32 436 34 13 8 — 
Cornell University 816 149 39 10 17 436 33 63 24 10 
University of Pennsylvania 35139 395 106 43 24 3,036 246 169 _— _— 
New York University 1,220 206 50 15 2. gee 89 153 21 — 
Wesleyan University 278 61 14 2 —_ 119 122 44 55 10 
Middlebury College 357 38 6 — _— 110 — — — _— 
University of Kentucky 172 8 4 2 —_ 146 32 5 38 10 
University of North Dakota 84 II 44 I _— 72 31 _— 16 _ 
University of Arizona 206 48 44 2 I 147 41 6 23 15 
Penn State College 1,043 215 66 18 29 390 58 39 21 13 
Harvard University 1,841 230 183 52 40 ~—‘1,,380 363 274 266 48 
Wellesley College 435 89 18 3 2 68 2 10 7 5 
Dartmouth College 638 171 48 6 5 272 20 33 12 3 

Totals 11,510 -1,727 656 163 152 8,134 ~=—«-1,071 809 491 114 
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Around the Family Reading Lamp 
Mr. Godey Passes Judgment on Life and Letters 





By Esther Forbes 


furnishes but lamp shades and sneers to a 

graceless generation was mental pap and 
spiritual drink to countless “females” of another era. 
Primarily Godey’s was a “magazine of principle.” 
The Paris fashions were boastfully Americanized to 
conform to the modesty and dignity of American 
housewives. Hardly a story was printed that might 
not be able to “do good.” Godey did not stand 
merely for fashion. He stood for the sanctity of the 
home, for the gran- 


she same Godey’s Lady’s Book which today 


Poor Mr. Godey! Life must have been a very 
shocking experience for you. Godey, I see you a 
chivalrous figure, armed like a knight, with a pen 
in one hand and a “book free from taint” in the 
other. Before you writhe the revolting novels of 
Dumas, Hugo, even certain Idylls of the King, 
behind you in girlish festoons the peaked, 
wistful ladies of your own fashion plates, so 
meek of brow, so pure of eye, so small of waist. 
Most gallant defender of paper dolls! 

Once even Cooper 








deur of the United 
States, for the aboli- 
tion of slavery and 


for schools; but pri- 
ity, her inspirational 


qualities, her un- 
worldliness, her in- 


Where, indeed, are the snows of yesteryear — those ‘‘driven 
snows”’ which lent their purity to the elegant nny “i soe le 
saloons. forchurches Lady’s Book in the middle of the last century at has become 
> ” _ of pious literature which extolled the virtues of the ‘‘Maine Law” 
Sey te a6 as an antidote for the barroom and decried the evil influences of 
marily he stood for the tobacco habit? Miss Forbes, author of ‘‘O Genteel Lady” 
Woman — her pur- and the forthcoming ‘‘A Mirror for Witches,” finds substance 
for thought in the rarefied and slightly musty atmosphere of the 

‘*Godey era” 


was found guilty of 
offending the female 
code. He was said 
to have spoken 
“slightingly of 
American ladies,” a 
crime which ‘“de- 
serves some demon- 
stration of public 
feeling more expres- 








nocence, or, as he 

would have said, her ““womanliness.” If she was not 
thus she wasn’t a woman — the baggage! On this 
platform the Lady’s Book was built up to a circula- 
tion of 150,000. For this credo Mr. Godey died a 
millionaire. And by these standards the books of the 
day were weighed and often found wanting — but 
not so often as they would be today! 

French novels offended both the patriot and 
the purist in him. The gentle female reader is con- 
stantly warned against them. In 1863 an editorial 
sadly viewed the French books “sown broadcast 
through our land, to corrupt the imaginations of our 
young men and maidens. . . . Why should Ameri- 
can readers, who have such a large scope for innocent 
pleasure in the masterpieces of their own language, 
leave these pure sources for improving amusement, 
and defile their minds in the slough of French fiction, 
dealing chiefly with the most debasing vices and 
disgusting miseries. French morality rarely rises 
above the earth. . . . After wading through one of 
these evil works of passion, pollution and false 
sentiment, it seems like walking in Paradise to take 
up a healthy English or American novel.” Once 
Godey “acknowledged the genius of Victor Hugo; 
but his terrors and monstrosities, above all his 
revolting, unnatural conceptions make us revolt 
from his productions. From the grosser immoralities 
of George Sand, Dumas, and others we turn in 
disgust.” 





sive than the dec- 
lamations of the press. Silent contempt is the only 
penalty which should be vouchsafed to a man who 
is capable of such an outrage against justice, patriot- 
ism, social duties, and every other obligation which 
a gentleman should regard as inviolable.” I do not 
think that this tirade could have been called forth 
by the conduct of any of Cooper’s heroines. It must 
have been some comment of his own. For some years, 
however, many of his books were met with that 
most womanly of all weapons, “silent contempt.” 

So far as I can discover, two of the greatest 
books of the Godey era were also treated to silent 
contempt. These were Melville’s ‘“‘Moby Dick” 
and Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Letter.” I was almost 
shocked to find that Godey was usually a consistent 
if not very intelligent admirer of Melville. Like Poe, 
of whom Godey also approved, Melville left that 
nigger in the woodpile — sex — alone, and both were 
rewarded for this omission by Godey’s pzans. But 
of the great white whale and the mad Ahab there is 
no mention. Little Rollos and Strawberry girls, 
Tokens and Garlands, were that year reviewed in 
full, but not “Moby Dick.” Perhaps the reviewer 
was choked with too much cetacean blubber and 
viscera. 

If there is a review of ‘“‘The Scarlet Letter” I was 
not lucky enough to find it. Godey had always 
praised Mr. Hawthorne for his fancy, whimsey, 
and “weird-like grace.” 
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“Mr. Hawthorne’s taste for the simple, the 
natural, and the rural, the unbending strictness of 
his moral sentiments and his strong perceptions” 
are lauded. But Hester Prynne unbent. Her conduct 
must have seemed far from natural, rural, or simple. 
Silent contempt. 

Longfellow and Tennyson were reproved but 
once each. Usually their work was considered suit- 
able for even that chimera — elegant womanhood. 
Hiawatha, in spite of the poet’s tenderness, sym- 
pathy, skill in his delineation, was but a miserable 
redskin. What a mental companion for a young lady 
in a hoop skirt! Here is no subject for poesy. “We 
know the Indian too well. There is no romance in the 
red man’s real life. He cannot be made the hero of 
song or chivalry or romance.” The astute reviewer 
goes on to say that such a subject is one that will 
“never be popular in America.” 


ENNYSON made a mistake in his choice of 

material by electing to recreate the court of 
Arthur. “These stories bear the names of Enid, 
Vivien, Elaine, and Guinevere and contain beautiful 
groupings of persons and scenery, charming descrip- 
tions, and touches of feeling and character that are 
exquisitely drawn out and made real to the heart of 
the reader. But we do not think that the choice of 
subjects is very happy. Enid was brutally treated 
by her ‘Lord and master’ and Elaine is very forward 
in her love; the other two women are wanting in 
virtue as well as modesty. That cajolers, wicked and 
wanton, like Vivien, have lived and do now exist, 
we would not question and deny; but it is a pity that 
genius like Tennyson’s should be wasted in detailing 
their wiles. It is an unworthy theme. The story of 
Lancelot and Queen Guinevere, might it not as well 
have been left to the oblivion of the black letter 
ballads? Are there not traditions to be found as 
poetical without the immorality of this story? It is 
true that the poet makes the queen repent, like the 
heroine of a French novel and weep at the feet of 
her forgiving husband; but we think what is poetic 
justice has little to do with the morality of a 
narration.” 

It was some years later that the publication of 
“Enoch Arden” completely won back Godey’s 
heart to Tennyson. Here was the one situation he 
could always admire — a good woman doing good. 

The immorality of the “Idylls” was not forgotten 
when Elizabeth Barrett Browning died, and in her 
obituary this comparison is made: “How inferior are 
the prettinesses, the sweet lines, the medieval 
jongleries of ‘The Idylls of the King’ to the vigour, 
the deep thought the real fire and feeling of Aurora 
Leigh . . . deep holy truths and lofty sentiments, 
probably the grandest poem of the century.”” Such 
was Robert Browning’s insignificance at the time of 
his wife’s death that no mention is made of him in 
the obituary! 








Women venturing into literature were expected to 
follow certain footpaths which Mr. Godey did not: 
hesitate to point out to them. First a quotation from: 
Pope ending, “To touch the heart, to raise the 
thought be thine,” and then “We think Pope has 
very perfectly described the aims of a sensible and 
good woman who devotes herself to literature. Such 
a woman does not seek to be famous but to be use- 
ful.” There being a well-defined difference between 
the duties of author and authoress, we are not sur- 
prised to find Mr. Godey in a tremendous lather 
when the Brontés cross his horizon and he is utterly 
unable to find out whether the strange phenomena 
are male or female. Neither could he make out, any 
more than the rest of the world at that time, whether 
there were one, two, or three. Charlotte’s “Jane 
Eyre” was reviewed very briefly in 1848, but that 
same year Emily’s “Wuthering Heights” was pub- 
lished by an unscrupulous house who said it was 
“by the author of Jane Eyre.” Here Godey was 
smart enough to smell at least a mouse. “If the title 
page tells the truth, the author of Jane Eyre is: 
wonderfully versatile, for no two books are more: 
dissimilar in style or sentiment. There seems to be: 
as much mystery about the author as about 
The Great Unknown. But man or woman, Currer 
Bell or Harriet Martineau, he or she is the novelist: 
of the hour.” 

Within seven years, the Brontés were dead and 
the publication of Mrs. Gaskell’s “Life of Charlotte: 
Bronté” cleared up all the mystery. Yes, they 
really were three and they really were women. Mr. 
Godey was ready, to accept the works and character 
of Charlotte, but from “Wuthering Heights” and 
its author he must have “turned in disgust.” 
“Emily we can only consider with pain . . . her 
conduct during her last illness is positively revolting. 
It is what we might expect from the author of 
“Wuthering Heights.’ Mrs. Gaskell from friendship 
to Charlotte attempts to present something agree- 
able or noble in Emily’s character but we think she 
has failed.” One may draw a moral from the tragic, 
genius-stricken Brontés: “They neglected the culti- 
vation of that cheerfullness and hopefullness which 
every Christian should feel bound in duty to others 
if not for his or her happiness to strive for.” And 
of course to Godey cheerless and hopeless women. 
must have seemed infinitely less Christian than 
depressed males. 


HERE were women, however, who lived up 

to Mr. Godey’s ideals for them. Naturally, he 
admired Mrs. Hemans, all of whose works “are 
marked no less by a strain of sweetness and piety, 
than by the rich outpouring of genius. . . . She 
touches no subject that she does not invest with a 
charm; and such is the exquisite delicacy of her 
taste and the untainted chasteness of her feelings, 
that amid all her voluminous writings there cannot 
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be found asingle line which her admirers . . . would 
wish to see erased.” “Or,” a later generation might 
add, “‘to remember.” 

Of two of the greatest novelists of the Godey era, 

Thackeray and Dickens, the reviews are always 
brief and unsatisfactory. Their novels were run as 
serials, so the advent of each installment is recorded, 
perhaps with a suggestion of the plot, and that is all. 
‘When the novel was finally brought out in book 
form, it must have seemed like an old story, and the 
short review is largely concerned with “sumptuous 
bindings.” I did find one paragraph of comparison 
between these two great popular authors: “Why 
does Dickens delight us? He has a pure, sound heart. 
He can see the beauty of goodness in virtue and its 
innate satisfactions. Thackeray, a man of unques- 
tionable wit, is without the simplicity — the inno- 
cence of mind — that delights us in Dickens.” 

Often there are long laudatory reviews about 
books I have never heard of and by authors now 
utterly forgotten. The name of T. S. Arthur appears 
often, and has a familiar sound. I found an engraved 
frontispiece of this paragon — the only frontispice 
of an author that I noticed. With some interest I 
read that he was the author of “Insubordination,” 
“Tired of Housekeeping,” and others. He still was 
“a mystery to me until in a Lady’s Book some ten 
years later I ran across this review: “Ten Nights in 
.a Bar Room and What I Saw There, by T. S. 
.Arthur. The book is marred by no exaggerations, 


ALTER CARVER’S novels are known 

W throughout the world. His plays have 

crowded theatres in New York City and 
London. The screen adaptations of his stories have 
made fortunes for their producers. His volumes of 
popular philosophy are a necessity in every house- 
hold where right thinking and clean living are the 
motivating forces. This success has come about 
with almost unbelievable suddenness. When one 
stops to think that “The Filled Larder” was his 
first book, and that it was published only five years 
ago, one realizes that to the young writer, the 
career of Walter Carver is one to be studied in 
every detail, and to the multitude that loves 
stories of triumph and success, his rise from an 
obscure professorship in a Middle Western university 
to fame and wealth must prove enthralling. 

When he was graduated from college Mr. Carver 
intended to write; but his financial status forced 
him into the teaching profession. Still intending to 
write, he found great difficulty in organizing his 





The Great Literary Reputation 


By John Farrar 





but exhibits the actual barroom life and the conse- 
quences flowing therefrom with a severe simplicity 
and adherence to truth that gives every picture a 
Daguerrean vividness.” | 

There was an unending stream of temperance 
books and booklets: “Dick Wilson, the Rumsellers 
Victim, or Humanity Pleading for the Maine Law, a 
Temperance Story Founded upon Fact” was one of 
many; another, “The Inebriate’s Hut; or First 
Fruits of the Maine Law.” This, we are told, is the 
story of “an unhappy victim of intemperance, who 
was restored to health, wealth, and respectability 
through the influence of the Maine Law.” This 
would indicate that the “Maine Law” was some- 
what more potent than Volstead’s. 


ke must take more than an alluring title to keep a 
book alive, for in Godey’s literary notices is 
many a volume I would gladly read today. Who 
could resist a book called “Angela, or Love and 
Guilt; a Tale of Boston and the Environs,” or “‘ Who 


to Marry and How to Get Married,” “Kate in - 


Search of a Husband,” “The Laws of Love. A com- 
plete Code of Gallantry,” “A Treatise on the Bath, 
which embraces Cold, Sea, Warm, Hot, Vapor, Gas 
and Mud.” Even “The Family Dentist” has its own 
charm and a “President’s Daughter” published in 
1843 sets one to wondering. These books, like most 
of the thousands Godey reviewed, are utterly gone. 
But then, where are the snows of yesteryear? 


time, until Muriel, his wife, offered to correct some 
of his papers, and forced him to sit down for a few 
hours every evening to pound out a few sentences 
on the typewriter. No matter how busy Muriel was 
with housekeeping and the baby’s washing, she 
was always ready to read what Walter wrote and 
to criticize. 

“Walter,” she often said, “you have a tendency 
toward melodrama. You overwrite, too. Try to keep 
to your main theme and to write with that sim- 
plicity which is your greatest charm.” 

Gradually “The Filled Larder” took shape as a 
novel. It was rewritten many times; Muriel, who 
was the soul of tact, quietly pointed out its faults, 
and injected, here and there, a few of her own ideas. 
The day it was wrapped and addressed and shipped 
off to the office of a famous publishing house was an 
occasion of great rejoicing in the Carver household. 

“Whether it is published or not,” Muriel re- 
marked, “we know that you have done a careful 
piece of work.” 3 
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- The novel was accepted without great enthusiasm 
and published quietly, and in a decorous binding as 
befitted the book of a young professor. 

It has never been decided whether it was Harry 
Hansen or William Lyon Phelps who first discovered 
Carver. Professor Phelps’ telegram of congratulation 
to Dunn and Company arrived the same morning 
as Mr. Hansen’s review appeared in the pages of 
the Chicago Daily News, of which he was then 
literary editor. The publishers immediately awoke 
to genius in their midst. They advertised widely, 
and presently the novel was catapulting through 
edition after edition. Smart literary New York 
hailed Carver as the new Henry James. 

‘Muriel and Walter were puzzled. They were 
pleased by the reviews; but this success, which they 
had not yet visualized in terms 


moment Mr. Carver stopped blushing and being 
shy; but it was probably on the midnight of his 
fifth day in town that he forgot to mumble apologies 
when someone told him he was a genius. Then he 
became bored, then cross, then people began to say, 
“Ah, you see, it’s turning his head.” Perhaps he 
would have returned to the university and would 
never have become the great success he now is 
had not the baby developed diphtheria. Muriel’s 
mother telegraphed. Muriel refused to let Walter 
leave his important engagements, and, with a smile 
and a sigh, went out of his life. 

The next day Mr. Crouch, the literary agent, 
spirited Walter to his country estate. Mr. Crouch 
had taken pains to find out that Walter had many 
poor relatives, including his mother and father 

whose small farm was heavily 





of money, was an annoying 


mortgaged. 





problem. Walter’s colleagues 
were flattering and backbiting 
by turn. The letters, telegrams, 
and telephone calls which flooded 
in took most of Muriel’s time, 
and Walter was harassed by 
local reporters. Agents of other 
publishers waited on his door- 


Everyone knows Walter 
Carver, of course. But the story 
of his surprising and sudden rise 
to fame has never been so 
frankly set down before. Mr. 
Farrar, former editor of the 
Bookman who now gives all his 
attention to the publishing firm 
of Doubleday, Doran and Com- 


“Carver,” said Crouch, “I 
can make you a great man. 
Place yourself in my hands and 
I can put your father and 
mother on easy street. Here are 
several unsigned contracts. 
Barker and Brothers are much 
more modern in their methods 





step, and Walter, entirely in- 
nocent of the profession in 


which he found himself, could 


not cope with them. Had it not 





pany, tells in this charming 
satire how reputations are made 
— and held 


than Dunn. They will exploit 
you to the fullest extent. Here 
is a $5,000 guarantee for lecture 
services’ for six months. The 








been for Muriel’s native shrewd- 
ness, he would have signed several contracts simply 
because he did not know how to say these insinuat- 
ing gentlemen nay. 

When a telegram arrived from his publishers 
saying that the motion-picture rights of his novel 
had been sold, and he replied that he did not like 
the movies and would they please withdraw the 
sale, his publishers became desperate. When a 
telephone call informed him that Mr. Crownin- 
shield, editor of Vanity Fair, wanted to give a dinner 
in his honor, he told Mr. Crowninshield that he 
could not get away from his work to go to New York 
City. Dunn and Company then appealed to the 
president of the university, and Mr. Carver was 
informed by that dignitary that it was his duty to 
the institution to go on to New York. 

When the Carvers arrived in New York they were 
met by six publishers, seven literary agents, and 
a score of literary reporters. Alfred Dunn had 
reserved a suite for them at the Ritz. They were 
appalled, but too shy to ask where they would ever 
get the money to pay for it. 

Mr. Crowninshield’s dinner was a great success. 
Carver was shy, modest, charming. At last, a 
modest literary man had been found. From then on 
there were interviews all day, teas every afternoon, 
parties every night. Walter became tired. Muriel 
became a skeptic. It is not quite certain at what 





Cosmopolitan wants an article 
on what you think of family life. The Woman’s 
Home Companion will order one on American 
education. The Bell Syndicate will use a daily 
column of personal advice. I will teach you to write 
short stories and get you the biggest prices.” 

Walter wavered and said something about 
consulting Muriel. 

“What does that shy, lovely little wife of yours 
know about business?” replied Crouch. “Besides, 
it is your duty to mankind. You are a great genius, 
and it is up to you to do all you can to spread your 
ideas of life to the world.” 

Walter admitted there was something in that. 


HE next day, after several bottles of champagne 

had been emptied, he telegraphed his resignation 
to the university. It was accepted. The president 
assured him that he was a great credit to the univer- 
sity, and the mere fact of his having been there had 
added lustre to its crown. 

During the next six months Walter wrote another 
novel and many short stories. He lectured before 
countless women’s clubs. For a while he wrote 
Muriel every day, then he telegraphed. 

The serial rights of the new novel brought him a 
fabulous amount. He changed publishers, and 
Barker and Brothers made his name a household 
word. The critics were politely indignant when they 
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discovered that “Laughing Brooms” was a second- 
rate thriller; but the public was now his, and every- 
one assured Walter to his face that it was only his 
success that had turned the critics against him. 

He visited London and captivated its hostesses. 
He settled a fortune on Muriel. This was after 
Rose Ramey came into his life. She was a vibrant 
poetess, who smiled at him and made him realize 
that he had never lived. Her poetry was excellent, 
but she needed someone to support her while she 
wrote it. She assured Walter that his work was that 
of a great writer, and that the only test of genius was 
the amount of money that came into the coffers. 
If this seemed inconsistent, Walter had only to look 
into her violet eyes to realize that she was sincere. 
He lived in Paris long enough to get a divorce and 
his marriage to Rose was the event of the season. 


OSE took excellent care of him. She bought a 

house on Long Island, a Rolls-Royce and a cou- 

ple of good mounts. She entertained lavishly and 

made all Walter’s contracts. She was careful of his 

health, and never allowed anyone to see him between 
the hours of ten and four when he worked. 

Those of you who have visited their place know 
what a perfect life they lead. You will remember, 
too, that the critics are not so vicious as they once 
were. They review him asa popular phenomenon and 
enjoy his food and drink. It is said that Rose will 
soon win the Pulitzer Prize for poetry. She will say 
that it is Walter who should really have had it; but 
she will sigh, and explain that recognition and suc- 
cess do not often come together. 

I should like to quote here from a recent interview 
of Carver’s called, “Advice to Young Authors.” 


“Work,” writes Walter Carver, “is the secret of - 


all success, in writing as well as in any other profes- 
sion. Talent, yes; genius, yes; but work, hard, 
grinding work is the motto which should be placed 
on the wall of every writer’s study.” 

The triumph of his career came on the night of 
his fortieth birthday, just five years after his first 
success. His publishers gave him a testimonial 
dinner. Irvin Cobb was toastmaster, and speeches 
were made by Fannie Hurst, Henry Canby, Marc 
Connelly, and myself. The speeches were witty, 
excepting, of course, my own. We spoke about 
Walter’s charm of manner and told humorous 
anecdotes of his success. The ice cream was in the 
form of his new books, and a special autographed 
vellum edition was at every plate. Edwin Markham 
read an ode, and Charles Hanson Towne coined an 
epigram or two. Afterwards a beautiful charade 
involving the title of the new book was acted. 

The only fly in the ointment was Dorothy Park- 
er’s review which appeared in the New Yorker a day 
or two later. You can always trust Miss Parker to 
spoil somebody’s fun. She pointed out that Carver’s 
books gave her the rams and several other polite 


diseases. She said that he had never written a word 
worth reading since “The Filled Larder.” Moreover, 
she had discovered that the newest best seller, 
currently praised by the critics, and already out- 
distancing Mr. Carver’s record sales, although it was 
anonymous, reminded her strongly of what Mr. 
Carver might have been if he had pursued the 
course indicated in his first novel. 

Rose was furious and inclined to cut Miss Parker 
at the next meeting, and explained to Walter that, 
after all, Miss Parker was Miss Parker, and no one 
escaped her vitriolic pen. Moreover, Rose was 
curious and she determined to find out who had 
written the anonymous best seller. It was published 
by Dunn and Company, and Rose invited the editor 
to dinner. Much to her surprise he accepted. 

“May I say,” she asked, “that you will announce 
the name of the author at our dinner?” 

He gave his promise, and Rose thrilled. 

“Could the author be present!” she asked. 

This, it seems, was impossible. Now most of you 
probably know by now who wrote “The Gardenia.” 
You know, too, that following the dinner, Walter 
and Rose retired to their villa on the Riviera. The 
press next day was filled with references to “What 
Every Woman Knows.” Yet nothing can dim 
Walter Carver’s lustre. His new novel is more 
successful than his last. 

It is said, however, that Covvarubias, who was 
present at the dinner, has made a caricature of Rose 
Carver’s face as she looked when the editor of Dunn 
and Company announced that “The Gardenia” was 
the work of Muriel Carver! 

Walter lost no time in sending a telegram. He was 
always a generous man. The telegram read: 

“Delighted you are following in my footsteps.” 

Muriel replied: “It is a pleasure to walk the path 
behind genius.” 


N {| URIEL has become a beauty. She is in New 

York and is being widely entertained. She has 
written two original motion pictures, and her first 
play will be produced in the autumn. Her new novel 
is to be serialized in McCall’s Magazine. She is 
loyal to her publishers, however; but it is well known 
that Dunn and Company has changed much in the 
last few years and that they are putting her over in 
a big way. It is now rumored that Buddy Carver, 
now seven years old, by his poignant little article 
published recently and called “ What It Means to be 
Without a Papa,” is bringing about a reunion. 
From the Riviera comes disquieting news. I, for one, 
shall not be surprised when I hear that Rose has 
lost her Walter, and that Walter is to supply the 
little lad with the father he has so missed for the last 
five years. That would be a fitting end to this story 
of literary triumph; not an end, to be sure, for only 
think what a fortune Walter and Muriel will be 
able to amass if they work together! 
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The Book Everybody Knows 


By Floyd McKnight 


HE man 
who-has 
learned to 


suspect the press of 
lying, lawyers of 
thieving, the medical 
profession of blun- 
dering, and the 
clergy of seeking too 
long to preserve 
dead illusions, often 


It seldom occurs to inquiring readers to question the authority 
of the ‘‘dictionary.’’ Because it is alphabetically arranged, 
and because it usually attains an alarming and impressive 
bulk, it is credited with an infallibility which it often 
notably lacks. Mr. McKnight, who is a free-lance writer 
and was formerly a member of the editorial staff of the 
““Encyclopadia Britannica,’ points out some of the 
ills to which the lexicographer is heir and some of the ex- 
traordinary pieces of information which have been found between 

the covers of a dictionary 


their personal pref- 
erences; but there 
remain many rea- 
sons why reference 
works preserve and 
disseminate a cer- 
tain amount of mis- 
information. No 
book can be ex- 
pected, of course, to 
surmount the limita- 
tions of the lan- 


Strange 





relies, wholly credu- 





lous, upon the 

printed word of the dictionary. In an age character- 
ized by its questioning attitude toward authority, he 
accepts with a gullibility that ought to shame a child 
the statements of a dictionary or an encyclopedia — 
any work between boards and alphabetically ar- 
ranged — although its verdict on a given word or 
subject may differ from that of a competing com- 
pany’s book. Even if a faint shadow of doubt flits 
across his mind, it seldom occurs to him to consult, 
not one, but two or three reference works. 

Perhaps he dimly recalls from school days a 
teacher doing her best to assume that discouraged 
look as she met his question of spelling with, “Have 
you tried the dictionary?” while he, effectively 
cowed by the imputation of laziness or lack of 
curiosity, turned away like a scolded dog. Would 
that some twelve-year-old skeptic had countered 
her suggestion with, “What dictionary?” and so 
had taught the teacher that the good books had 
been known to disagree. Probably the same teacher 
told him how to spell the name of the author of “The 
Merchant of Venice” and “Hamlet,” although the 
playwright himself signed variously “Shakespeare,” 
“Shakspere,” “Shakspur,” or whatever pleased his 
fancy. But she knew the “correct” spelling, for she 
had obtained positive information from a reference 
book or from a teacher as worthy as herself who 
had lived a generation before her. So, backward 
through the centuries the long march of “Shake- 
spearean” or “‘Shakesperian” scholars is led or 
misled by the original authority, William ‘“Shak- 
spere” or “‘Shakspeare”’ or “Shakespeare,” who, it 
seems, neither knew nor cared how his own name 
should be spelled. It is surprising, not that books are 
in disagreement like their compilers, but that 
teachers and writers should consider any one of 
them infallible on a matter on which the prime 
authority was in conflict with himself. 

To be sure, some men spell their names uniformly, 
making it possible for an obliging editor to defer to 


guage in which it is 
written or to transcend the superstitions of its age. 
The Chinese dictionaries, the first of which was 
published at least twelve centuries before Christ, 
were forced from the beginning to group their 
thousands of entries in a complicated manner 
under arbitrary subject headings because their 
language lacked an alphabet; and in the Middle 
Ages much of the “knowledge” of the written 
collections derived from current superstition, an 
influence from which encyclopedias can never be 
free. Aside from these expected deficiencies, how- 
ever, numerous errors — those of typography, those 
resulting from the carelessness or prejudice of a 
writer who thinks his facts accurate when they 
are not, and those growing out of an editor’s faulty 
judgment or uncritical attitude — are inevitable in 
a work compiled for profit by erring human hands. 


RINTERS’ and copyists’ mistakes, least impor- 

tant of all, have gone more than once down 
through posterity, as in the case of the word “des- 
patch,” which is said to have been copied and re- 
copied with the “e” from an erroneous spelling 
in Dr. Samuel Johnson’s dictionary. The form 
“dispatch,” used almost exclusively in early English 
literature and now in the United States, has been 
to some extent superseded in the British Isles by the 
“e” spelling. Indications are that “despatch” 
appeared unintentionally in the dictionary of 
Dr. Johnson, for in his personal correspondence he 
always wrote “dispatch.” The error came to be 
regarded, however, as the correct spelling. 

Writers’ blunders, various types of which I 
observed as a member of an encyclopedia staff, are 
more important and often more difficult to discover 
and eliminate. One article written in England on 
the subject, “American Federation of Labour,” 
came to my attention. The author, who doubtless 
had been instructed to use English as opposed to 
American spellings, twice wrote the American 
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“favored” and once the American “harbor”; but 
insisted to the point of silliness upon employing the 
English form in “American Federation of Labour,” 
an American organization whose legal name natur- 
ally is written with the American word, “labor.” 
He not only spelled as the mood prompted, but 
reported strange facts. The American labor move- 
ment, he wrote, had certain definite holidays, 
among them Mother’s Day, which he ought to have 
known was more a day for the florists and telegraph 
companies than for the labor movement, and May 1, 
which was observed by labor as Child Health Day. 
Either he did not know that Samuel Gompers had 
been the outstanding figure in the Federation 
throughout most of the years of its history, or he 
considered the fact unimportant; for in his ap- 
proximately 2,500 words he did not once mention 
the name of Mr. Gompers. 


HE errors and omissions of the “American 
Federation of Labour” article were chiefly due 
to an author’s carelessness; those of other pieces 
were of a different nature. A city of Latin America 
was reported to have fifteen churches, all devoid 
of architectural taste; the form of mitre now worn 
in the Roman Catholic Church to be “ugly and 
undignified.” Such statements are at least matters 
of opinion, if not prejudice; and, although Dr. 
Johnson recorded in the Eighteenth Century 
what he thought of oats by defining them as “a 
grain which in England is generally given to horses, 
but in Scotland supports the people,” the alert 
editor now tries to delete opinion and state facts. 
Staff members must be on their guard against 
simple blunders, one of which a watchful colleague 
of mine caught in time to prevent the encyclopeedia 
from stating in its next edition that the city of 
Valparaiso, Chile, was both filthy and clean. The 
article on this city was “pasted up” from earlier 
editions, in accordance with the economical practice 
of utilizing when possible previously published 
matter. The edition of 1g10-IgI11 said: 


Valparaiso was founded in 1536 by Juan de 
Saavedra, who named it after his birthplace near 
Cuenca, Spain. It was an ill-chosen name, how- 
ever, for there is nothing in it descriptive of the 
barren hills, dirty streets and foul-smelling shores 
of Valparaiso (Paradise Valley). 


The supplement of 1926 corrected this: 


Valparaiso, Chile, has a population of about 
185,000. Its modernisation may be said to date from 
the earthquakes of 1906-7. From ashes and débris 
streets were widened and paved, better business 
structures gradually arose and modern sewerage 
provided a cleaner city. . . . Harbour improve- 
ments, begun in 1912, represent an outlay of several 
million pounds. . . . The city’s improvements are 
striking and beautiful. 


“Pasting up” is one method of economy; another 
g up y; 


‘lies in rewriting the articles of competing ency- 


clopedias, including sometimes the mistakes. As a 
matter of fact, worthy men have been reputed to 
“plant” errors so that they may later have the 
satisfaction of accusing copiers of plagiarism. 

The salesman insists that no book other than his 
own is even worthy of mention; but while he spouts 
his selling arguments a staff in his company’s 
editorial sanctum probably is busily consulting the 
works of competitors and perpetuating both their 
truths and errors. The publication which for a time 
paid my house rent crowded its sales and editorial 
departments, curiously enough, into the same room, 
just inside the company’s front door and freely 
exposed to public gaze. Our library included, of 
course, the competing encyclopedias. To please the 
salesmen, however, two of the most successful of 
these were concealed behind a mass of German and 
French works, Bibles, and innocuous books, so that 
the public might not learn, at least in that office, 
of their existence. 

Yet these competing books, besides all sorts of 
reference works, were valuable for testing and 
affirming alleged facts, especially those relating to 
the sciences, which, because of rapid growth, often 
defied efforts to keep up with them. Henry Cock- 
eram, who in 1623 recommended his “the English 
Dictionarie” to “Ladies and Gentlewomen, Young 
Schollers, Clarkes, Merchants and Others” as 
presenting “vulgar words, mock words, fustian 
terms ridiculously used in our language,” could at 
that time define the salamander as “‘a small venom- 
ous beast, with foure feet and a short taile, it lives in 
the fire, and at length, by his extreme cold puts out 
the fire.” But Webster’s “Collegiate Dictionary,” 
published in 1920, gave a different definition: 
“Any of numerous harmless amphibians (order 
Urodela) superficially resembling lizards, but hav- 
ing a soft, moist skin” — and added as an after- 
thought that the salamander was “formerly fabled 
to be able to live in fire.” “The Barble,” which Mr. 
Cockeram described as “a Fish that will not meddle 
with the baite untill with her taile she have un- 
hooked it from the hook,” became the “barbel” in 
1920 — “A large European cyprinoid fresh-water 
fish (Barbus vulgaris), with four barbels on its upper 
jaw.” These contrasted definitions indicate the 
changed treatment accorded to zodlogical subjects. 


T is essential that an editor in chief exercise 
every possible precaution, especially regarding 
scientific articles, not only for accuracy’s sake, but 
for his own protection; for he has to fortify himself 
against the sales department. Books bearing mis- 
spellings, misstatements, or indications of preju- 
dice bring uncomplimentary reviews; complaints 
follow; sales decrease; and the time approaches when 
the editor responsible will be called to account. 
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Dr. Johnson, twenty years after the publication 
of his great work, rebuked his former patron, the 
Earl of Chesterfield, who had kept him waiting 
when he had asked for money. And occasionally 
editors today talk back to the financial interests — 
after the job is done. But under the present business 
system, by which large corporations plan for books 
to be manufactured on scheduled time by mass 
production methods, it is wise for an editor to do 
most of his quarreling with his business department 
and the capitalists concerned in advance of pub- 
lication. For if at this early stage he fails to gain 
assurance of the necessary financial appropriations he 
may subsequently be blamed for not having com- 
pleted his task on time or for having done a cheap 
and slovenly job. Without extensive capital pub- 
lication might better be withheld. 

The making of encyclopedias and dictionaries, 
originally a scholars’ pastime, has thus become an 
industry dominated by large corporate bodies. 
To mention merely a few outstanding names: 
England has its “Britannica,” the United States 
its “International” and “Americana,” France its 
“Larousse,” and Germany its “Meyers Lexikon”; 
while the works of Webster and of Worcester, as 
well as Funk and Wagnall’s “Standard” and the 
“Century -Dictionary,” have attained note in the 
lexicographical world, but have been surpassed 
in scope and scholarship by the “New English 
Dictionary,” edited by Sir James A. H. Murray. 


Sir James’ dictionary, begun in 1857 at the in- 
stigation of the Philological Society of England and 
to be completed in the spring of this year, presents, 
in ten immense volumes, in addition to preferred 
and variant spellings and etymologies, a complete 
history of each word in the language, through 
quotations from the literature of all periods — 
quotations furnished by many hundreds of research 
workers; so that the preparation of supplementary 
volumes giving new words and changes in old ones 
is all that is necessary to keep the whole story of the 
language always up-to-date. 


HERE has arisen a literature devoted to the 

investigation of the errors of encyclopedias. 
Willard Huntington Wright, for instance, has 
written a full-sized book, “‘ Misinforming a Nation,” 
dealing exclusively with the mistakes of the “‘Ency- 
clopedia Britannica.” But there will be room for 
new encyclopedias and dictionaries — even with a 
few blunders — as long as the language develops 
and the human mind does not stagnate. Sir James 
Murray found that the language grew rapidly even 
while he prepared his dictionary, and that its circle 
had a “well-defined centre, but no discernible 
circumference.” And, for all the world knows, an 
aspiring physicist may overthrow the atomic 
theory tomorrow; in which event, the ency- 
clopedias of today would have to be rewritten to 
present an entirely new set of “facts.” 


Back Stage in Washington 


Disappointing Conduct of a Famous Prosecutor 


HICHEVER way you look at it, it proves 

difficult to get much comfort out of the 

testimony of Andrew W. Mellon, William 
M. Butler, and Will H. Hays before the Senate 
Teapot Dome committee. In many quarters it is re- 
garded as a shame that the questions of the commit- 
tee to all three gentlemen were not searching enough 
to reveal official opinion as to the morality of the 
Hays’ transactions. It is perfectly apparent now 
what Hays was up to, and more’s the pity that 
prosecutor Thomas J. 


investigations in October and the trail ran danger- 
ously close to the dealings of Fall and Sinclair it was 
perfectly obvious that these bonds were a terrific li- 
ability. Therefore, Mr. Hays wished to dump them 
as quickly as possible. He attempted to parcel them 
out to prominent Republicans under whose names 
the contributions would be listed rather than under 

Sinclair’s. 
That the pious gentlemen about the President 
knew the wind was up is only too obvious from the 
cold manner in which they 





Walsh of Montana did not 
bring the matter out so 
clearly that there could be 
no possible misunderstand- 
ing about the whole affair. 

Sometime in the fall of 
1923 Harry F. Sinclair had 
given Hays $260,000 in 
Liberty bonds. When the 
Walsh committee began its 


Four hours of the oil hearings on March 13 con- 
vinced our Washington correspondent that Senator 
Thomas J. Walsh of Montana isn’t as much of a 
prosecutor as he is popularly supposed to be. 
Walsh’s cross-examination of Secretary Mellon, 
Chairman Butler, and Mr. Hays might have 
shown the public beyond the question of a doubt 
the sly methods of the Republican National Com- 
mittee in 1923. But for some reason or other, Mr. 
Walsh always sought another tack just before the 

death blow was delivered 


treated the Hays’ proposi- 
tion. Yet prosecutor Walsh 
did not bring this fact out 
so clearly that all who run 
may read. It all goes to 
show, in our mind, that the 
fellow is not so clever as his 
many admirers would have 
us believe. 

For four hours this writer 
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sat through the putrid air of the committee hearing 
and watched Walsh go through his tricks. He can be 
likened only to a little terrier who dashes madly 
about, gets the bone in his mouth, and lets it go. 
Time and time again Walsh would have his witnesses 
at the point where it was only necessary to admin- 
ister the coup de grace by one direct question. Yet 
that question was never put. A clever prosecutor 
would have put it. All the newspapermen in the 
room had it on the tips of their tongues. 

It may be that Walsh had reached the same con- 
clusion in his own mind so thoroughly that he did 
not believe it necessary to go in and cut the witness 
down. But I doubt it. The fellow is simply not there 
as the archprosecutor he is boasted to be. He let Mr. 
Mellon, Mr. Butler, and Mr. Hays escape when he 
had them cornered. It was a poor show. 

Take Mr. Butler, for instance. Walsh did not even 
ask him if Hays had approached him in the same 
manner as Mellon had been approached. 

“Please tell us whether you got any (bonds),” 
Walsh asked. Mr. Butler honestly replied: “No.” 

“Do you know anybody that did?” “No.” 

Then Walsh dashed off on another angle, and it 
was not until the examination of Butler was com- 
pleted that Walsh asked in desperation: 

“Is there any information you can give this com- 
mittee that would shed any light upon the inquiry it 
is prosecuting?” 

It was almost a minute before Butler answered. 
It was plain that he was revolving in his mind— “to 
tell or not to tell—do they know? —can I get 
away with it?” He finally blurted out: “I do not 
care to leave the stand without a statement which 
may have some relation to the use of that money.” 
He confided the Hays’ approach in New York. 

Mr. Butler at the time was, of course, the general- 
issimo of the Coolidge forces. He had practically 
shoved the late John W. Weeks out of the Massachu- 
setts Republican National committeemanship. Mr. 
Weeks had stepped aside somewhat hesitantly. His 
relations with Mr. Butler had never been warm 
enough to cause the mercury to move. Mr. Weeks 
was finally prodded until he calmly and sedately let 
Mr. Butler in. Mr. Butler, somewhat deferentially, 
glided over this with Senator Walsh. He admitted 
that he was a member of the national committee at 
the time, but a very humble one. In reality he was no 
such thing. From the night of Mr. Harding’s death 
everybody knew that Butler was the man to see. 


Whssecties as it may sound, my advisers very 
much doubt if the results of the present investi- 
gation are more effective than they were in 1924. 
This story has been dragging on so long that the 
public is not interested. It may be true that nearly 
all the facts are now known; the public is not 
greatly concerned. 

Jim Reed has been going about the country 








shouting: “Turn the rascals out!”” He comes back 
to Washington to announce that “the country is 
aflame.” But no one else has noticed it. The Repub- 
licans are not wearing a hang-dog look. They are as 
chipper as ever. The Administration remains invul- 
nerable, impervious to attack, sancrosanct, pious. 
Of course, much depends on whom the Democrats 
nominate. If Al Smith is their choice he might be 
able to do something. Jim Reed, as a national candi- 
date, might transmit a blaze from his sparkling 
tongue. But if the Democratic party again puts on a 
cat-and-dog show, nominates a nonentity, all the 
facts revealed by the Walsh examination will prove 
so much water over the dam. 


HILE we are on the Teapot Dome matter we 

might turn to an event which was going on in 
the House at the same time. Any other day it would 
have burst all over the front pages, but, unfortu- 
nately for the political gentlemen, that morning a 
dam had burst in California, somebody was fly- 
ing the Atlantic, and Teapot Dome was bubbling. 

I refer, of course, to the Brand-Burton debate on 
Mr. Hoover. My spies report it was a very fine show. 
But I am at a loss to explain how the Dawes people, 
the Lowden people, the Curtis people, the Willis 
people — all of whom, I am told, had a hand in the 
preparation of the Brand speech — were so dim- 
witted as to let a man of Mr. Brand’s capacity cross 
swords with Mr. Burton. 

Brand dug up all the nastiness about Mr. Hoover 
that has been aimed at him in the last ten years. 
Brand touched on Hoover’s doubtful residence, his 
British connections, his status as a Republican and 
as a Democrat, his views on the tariff and on farm 
relief. And Mr. Burton completely demolished him. 

This is an unbiased, unpaid-for view. In short, 
there was absolutely nothing left of Mr. Brand by 
the time Mr. Burton had finished. Mr. Burton not 
only cited chapter and verse of every denial to 
Brand’s accusations, but he completely smothered 
the gentleman by producing a letter Brand had 
written to Hoover in 1925 urging his appointment 
as Secretary of Agriculture. 

Without this letter it might have been a rather 
close affair. At least there would have been two sides 
to the argument, however weak the opposition 
might have appeared. When Mr. Brand charged 
that Mr. Hoover was the enemy and betrayer of the 
farmer, then Mr. Burton produced the Brand letter, 
written in 1925, saying: “You have the ideas that 
will put agriculture on its feet, and you have the con- 
fidence of the producers of the country of all kinds 
that would make your leadership easy.” 

The House simply roared Mr. Brand out of coun- 
tenance, and his speech, which was to be franked out 
all over Ohio, became just so much trash. There was 
much weeping and gnashing of teeth in the quarters 
of Mr. Lowden, Mr. Dawes, Mr. Willis, and others. 
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Louis Hidalgo, Caricaturist Extraordinary, 
Embalms in Soft Wax the Spirits 
of Some of the More Restless 
Lights in Our Literary 
Chandelier 
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EUGENE O'NEILL 


FORMALLY AND _INFOR- 
MALLY HE SURVEYS THE 
DRAMATIC SCENE 


THEODORE DREISER 


HE FINDS LIFE HERE A 
COMEDY AND OVER THERE 
SOMETHING OF A TRAGEDY 
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W. E. WOODWARD 


HE DID FOR GEORGE WASHINGTON MUCH THE SAME 
THING WHICH MR. HIDALGO NOW DOES FOR HIM 
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ANITA LOOS 


A BRUNETTE WHO HAS MADE BLONDES POPULAR FOR MEN AND 
GENTLEMEN ALIKE 
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«SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


MAY WELL LOOK SLIGHTLY BELLIGERENT IN THE GAR- 
MENTS THE CARICATURIST HAS GIVEN HIM. FOR VARIETY, 
CONSIDER THE DRAWING BELOW 

















HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 
LIFE FOR HIM IS JUST ONE GREAT “ STORY" AFTER ANOTHER 
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BEN HECHT 
HE DID NICELY BY CHICAGO IN “ERIK DORN.” SINCE THEN 
HAVE APPEARED *‘ GARGOYLES” AND ** COUNT BRUGA” 


LESTER COHEN 
RESTS HIS REPUTATION UPON *‘ SWEEPINGS” (SEE BACKGROUND 
AT LEFT) AND ** THE GREAT BEAR” 
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Do Magazines Print Literature r 
By Charles R. Walker 


only by the financially elect; fifty years ago 

magazines were read only by the intelligent. 
Today the masses are buyers and users of both. 
The legend continues, however, that the magazines 
are a link with literature. Intellectuals especially 
cherish this thought. Every now and again they are 
thrilled with horror at the evidences of mass produc- 
tion on the subway news stands. The English 
visitor explains the phenomenon in terms of 
American inferiority. The aggregate number of 
copies of all magazines dis- 


Tair TY years ago automobiles were owned 


summary may be overstatistical or pecuniary. But 
it is not more statistical or pecuniary than the 
science which, built up upon trial and error, has 
resulted in the American magazine cover. The 
degree of fancy or realism, the combination of color, 
design, and subjects productive of maximum sales, 
has been laid bare, by exhaustive experiment, and 
the margin of error is negligible, only a few thousand 

copies a month. 
But not only does the cover sell the magazine — 
the illustrations within help, like the old .one of 
the rugged youth carrying the 





tributed each month in Amer- 
ica is 275,000,000. The volume 
of words in a single copy of 
many magazines averages a 
full-length novel and a half. 
These figures ought to answer 
the question about literature. 
Do the magazines print it? 
Of course not. Or only in 
infinitesimal slices by mistake, 
or in larger amounts by design 
for infinitesimal circulations — 





What stands behind the girl on 
a thousand magazine covers? Lit- 
erature, sentiment, drivel, bunk? 
The best answer is probably, “ Al- 
most anything.” 
former associate editor of THE 
INDEPENDENT and author of 
“Bread and Fire,” examines with 
some humor the thousand-odd pe- 
riodical mediums for intellectual 
exercise which occupy the Ameri- 

can mind 


beautiful girl across the rag- 
ing stream. Adventure, hero- 
ism, and love. One is tempted 
to say that what the maga- 
zines print preéminently is 
semirealistic photo-drawings, 
appealing to instinct and senti- 
ment. But that is a superficial 
impression. The “art work” 
aids sales, but much of it does 
not exist as an end in itself; it 
leads inward to the text, and 


Mr. Walker, 








relative to the volume of 
magazine readers which runs into the millions. 

The American intellectual or lecturing English 
visitor standing before an American news stand 
answers the question in the same way. With a 
negative. The root of mutual horror lies not in 
the fact that magazines don’t print literature, but 
in an inherited belief that they ought to. To examine 
this assumption is half the purpose of this article. 
The other half is to inquire what it is they do print, 
if it isn’t literature; to analyze that and to consider 
its effect on the intellectual climate of America. 
It will be necessary to answer the last two questions 
before an answer can be found for the first. 

If it isn’t literature, what is it the magazines 
print? Let us begin with the girl on the cover. I have 
always thought that a train crowd fingering the 
typography on an American news stand must be an 
exquisite delight to the psychological determinist. 
Here the operation of mental laws is shown in the 
large; instincts stripped of their subtleties operate 
like mechanical levers. On the one hand are stimuli 
devised by the calculating artist; on the other, the 
sense perceptions of human beings. The mental 
groups into which the crowd falls are separated 
automatically by the colored stimuli on or within 
the covers; a ‘record is made by the cash register 
of the five-cent, ten-cent, or thirty-five-cent mental- 
ities passing the stand every twelve hours. This 


) the text is the foundation of 
resales. What is the text? Very roughly it falls into 
three large categories: 1. Articles that tell some- 
thing. 2. Articles that inspire — including biogra- 
phical and success homilies. 3. Fiction. 

Class 1, “articles which tell something,” which 
purvey information in raw or dilute state to the 
reader are of almost incredible variety, like the 
objects in a Sears Roebuck catalogue. No theme is 
too high or low, too sacred, too rough, or too recon- 
dite to escape “popular treatment” in the maga- 
zines of America. A controversy over the immaculate 
conception, the truth about the debts, the mating 
habits of obscure hymenoptera, the boyhood of 
Coolidge, the romantic behavior of the beta ray, 
Dempsey’s ideas on immortality, and the infancy 
of our stellar system. Many of the popularizations " 
are so crude as to be worthless, a few are false, and 
more are silly. But on the whole, of all the functions 
of the magazine, this has the greatest promise in 
use and improvement. There is nothing esthetically 
or intellectually debasing about an honest popular- 
ization of fact. Above all, there is nothing easy. 
The impression to the contrary springs from dis- 
honest popularization and from a snobbish prejudice 
of the half-educated highbrow. 

From. the earliest times the best minds have 
devoted part of their time to telling the people 
what they thought about life. A considerable part 
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of the effort of Socrates and Jesus went into telling 
simply for ordinary minds the high and rigorous 
creations of extraordinary ones. Not the least of 
Bacon’s genius was his ability to turn his wisdom 
into simple English, intelligible to school children. 
He was the most learned man of his day. Coming to 
the age of science in our own time, Faraday, Kelvin, 
Pasteur, Thompson, Russell, and Whitehead have 
not been ashamed to write for persons who cor- 
responded in “mental age” with the average reader 
of the Saturday Evening Post. Much intellectual dish- 
water appears, of course, each week under the head 
of popular science, popular economics, popular 
finance. Foreign exchange is discussed in colloquial 
generalities by a clerk in an advertising agency, 
and butcher’s assistants with a flair for rhetoric 
instruct the public on physical culture. Still, in the 
past twenty years the magazines have made a 
genuine effort, not always dictated by sales ex- 
pectations, to employ men of genuine knowledge. 
One reason why they succeed more often in getting 
fakers rather than men of science is the scarcity 
among the latter who can write. But the trend 
toward accuracy remains and the idea of populariz- 
ing fact is a sound one. 


HE printing press in America in the Seven- 

teenth, Eighteenth, and much of the Nineteenth 
Century labored for the most part in the reproduc- 
tion of sermons, Bibles, prayer books, exegetical 
and hortatory writings. It is the belief of the naive 
today that the vast influence of science has wiped 
out this literature. The public, except for the fanatic 
or reactionary, is supposed to have no further use 
for moral tract, homily, or sermon. Any popular 
magazine is a refutation, any meeting of men in a 
secret lodge — there are millions of lodge members 
in the United States— proves that the sermon 
continues, as in the day of Jonathan Edwards, to be 
the most popular literary form in America. Every 
month the Ladies’ Home Fournal prints a sermon by 
Dr. Harry Fosdick, usually a hortatory performance 
on a very high level; in McCall’s Magazine, Dr. 
Joseph Fort Newton selects for each issue “the best 
sermon of the month”! Moral controversy abounds, 
the single standard, the right to be happy, the 
right to have children, the right not to, the rights 
of wives, churchgoing, the crimes of organized 
Catholics, the crimes of organized Protestants, the 
influence of prayer on sales, on football victories — 
not only these, but the views of all prominent 
women on the subject of the younger generation, and 
of Henry Ford and Edison on whether the soul is 
immortal. Above all, there is the didactic biography. 
This is a form which has reached a peculiar perfec- 
tion in America, because of certain facts of. our 
history, geography, and natural resources. A typical 
example is found in the current American Magazine, 
a periodical which adheres rigidly to its own 


standards and is of a strongly idealistic trend. 
In “Who Is Your Hero?” by Albert Edward 
Wiggam the form is before you at its highest 
development. A long book of careful analysis should 
be given to it, for it is rich in the raw material of 
American mentality. But I can only point out its 
most salient inferences. 


IGGAM, who wrote “The Fruit of the Fam- 

ily Tree,” tells the life story of Brooks Fletcher 
in his rise from farm boy to “the most highly paid 
public speaker in the world.” I advise the reader 
to look up the whole article himself. It is well worth 
it. But meanwhile, by quotation, I will try to sug- 
gest its spirit. 

“He is supposed to have addressed more people 
from the platform than any other living American.” 

“At one time an underpaid solicitor for news- 
paper subscriptions, he afterwards became an editor 
and publisher.” 

“‘Gentlemen, a few years ago I was a blacksmith. 
But one night I heard Brooks Fletcher deliver an 
address on ‘Who Is Your Hero?’ and as a result I am 
now a university graduate. I believe I am ranked 
as something of a writer and scholar, and I am 
pastor of one of the most influential churches in 
Chicago.” 

“Every man who is not an imbecile has plenty of 
powers of mind for all practical purposes. A man 
can do well in any one of many occupations, if he 
will just get the right hero.” 

“Somebody asked Theodore Roosevelt who was 
his hero. Instantly he replied, ‘Timoleon.’ I don’t 
know much about Timoleon; but if he was the ideal 
hero of Theodore Roosevelt, I know he was some 
man, and so do you.... It is personality,” 
Fletcher went on, ‘‘that moves the world.” 

“One day I heard their two crack salesmen put up 
a bet on an old farmer down in the country. They 
bet that nobody could sell him a buggy. I slipped 
out and by dint of passionate eloquence sold him 
one, and sold nine other buggies in succession — a 
record for that region.” 

“And you can depend on it, Wiggam, you can’t 
do much, and you won’t amount to much, unless 
you can make yourself, somehow, a boy’s hero.” 

The selections I believe are well chosen to exhibit 
the spirit of the article, but there are as many more 
in it just as good. The blacksmith’s story is extraor- 
dinary, I think, in its compactness and the depth 
of its implications. There is nothing that Sinclair 
Lewis has written half so significant. On the other 
hand, the line, “Instantly he replied, ‘Timoleon,’” 
is almost too good to be true. 

As in the case of the class of articles that tell 
something, the article of inspiration is susceptible of 
improvement. But not much. The case is different. 
In the one case, you start from a concrete fact, an 
invention or a discovery, (Continued on page 320) 
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If You Know What I Mean 


' Edward W. Bok will launch a book entitled 
“Twice Thirty-One,” or whatever it is by 
this time, in which he will brag and rebrag of his 
youth; at the same time, A. Edward Newton will get 
out a volume wherein he will tell freely just how 
large his income is and how the $30,000 he just paid 
for a Dickens item would have looked like pretty big 
money not so many years ago. Somewhere, some- 
body will dig up and publish some more of the essays 
and stories that Katherine Mansfield had thrown 
away. The publishers of Mr. Sinclair Lewis will 
shortly announce that Lewis is engaged in writing a 
book about undertakers, and that he is even now 
working in a mortuary to get the right kind of at- 
mosphere — occasional bulletins will follow this an- 
nouncement. George Jean Nathan will issue his 
book, “The Theatre of Today,” an opus which will 
retain all the best features of “The Popular Thea- 
tre,” “Another Book on the Theatre,” “The World 
in Falseface,” and so on. Arnold Bennett will write 
another story of yachts and millionaires, thereby 
knocking the English reviewers silly but not speech- 
less. Mr. William Lyon Phelps’ thirty-fourth volume 
of his “likes” will be somewhat outweighed by the 
one hundred and sixth appearance of Mr. Mencken’s 
“Prejudices.” 

Three more newspaper reporters will write the 
biography of Wild Bill Hickok. George A. Dorsey 
will get out a thick treatise entitled “Why Girls 
Leave Home.” At least three publishers will fall 
for manuscripts bearing such titles as “Quaint 
Old Provence” or “Quaint Old Brittany” by au- 
thors named either Carlotta Griggs or Mr. and Mrs. 
Swift-Higginson. Also, in travel books will appear 
Clara Laughlin’s “So You’re Going to Irkutsk,” and 
another by some unknown wanderer and called “Off 
the Beaten Path in Monte Carlo.” Count Keyser- 
ling will certainly write at least one volume of “Life 
in Hollywood,” and Emil Ludwig will get out an en- 
larged and improved version of Plutarch’s “Lives.” 
Stuart Chase and F. J. Schlink will be duly de- 
nounced as anarchists and I. W. W.’s for the book 
they will publish in the manner of “Your Money’s 
Worth.” A six-volume set of Eugene O’Neill’s forth- 
coming “Incredible Epilogue” will contain the first 
seven acts of that play. Sax Rohmer will offer a new 
tale of a supercriminal who, although never com- 
mitting any crimes, seeks, nevertheless, to domi- 
nate the world, and who keeps the police busy 
looking for him. (He will be caught in the last 
installment.) Someone will offer $500,000 for a 
prize novel. And the writer of this page, God 
help him, will try to persuade some one of the 


B way of forecast for the rest of the year 1928: 


more unsuspecting publishers to get out a book of 
his more cogent fulminations. 


* * * 


All this, however, may not be quite as black as it 
seems. The writer is not the man to leave you up 
against the above prospect without doing something 
to help you out. Tear down Prof. William Lyon 
Phelps without giving you anything to put in his 
place? Not for a minute. Here are some downright 
constructive suggestions: 


1. Let some biographer write a life of William 
Jennings Bryan. Two “Lives” could be written, one 
for enthusiasts in Georgia and Tennessee, and the 
other for more literate consumers. Either should net 
the author a cool million. 

2. An unusual “trick ending” for a mystery story: 
Throughout all the early chapters let suspicion rest 
heavily on a certain character. Then — and I hope 
you aren’t ’way ahead of me — let that character be 
the man who has actually committed the murder. 
Again of mysteries — let the reader who has tired of 
paying $2 for a lot of cheap shockers go to a news 
stand and bring home a stack of good cheap myster- 
ies at fifteen cents each, namely, the Nicholas Carter 
tales of the New Magnet Library. 

3. Let Mr. Lardner write a full-length novel about 
a man who believes all that he reads in the advertise- 
ments and behaves accordingly. 

4. Let somebody bring up-to-date the most useful 
and interesting of all travel manuals, “The Gour- 
met’s Guide to Europe.” The last edition, I believe, 
was in 1911. And if its doughty author, Lieut. Col. 
Newnham-Davis, is still alive, let him, by all means, 
be the man to do it. 

5. Let the chronicler of the Old West throw over 
such people as Calamity Jane, Bill Hickok, and Pat 
Garrett, and write the life story of Doc Carver, a man 
who could have snuffed out a dozen Hickoks with his 
left hand, and an infinitely more genuine and extraor- 
dinary figure of the West than William Cody. 

6. Let a man with some sense of the dramatic and 
less of the patriotic write the account of von Miiller’s 
cruise in the German raider, the Emden. Von Miiller 
did write a short book of his adventures, but it is out 
of print and unobtainable. Also, a rare figure of the 
war is the obscure and unsung Marshal Liman von 
Sanders, the officer who mined and fortified the Dar- 
danelles, afterwards sitting complacently by and 
watching the futile efforts of the Allies to penetrate 
his defenses. 

7. Let someone write a first-rate history of Mr. 
Harold Ross, the modest and phenomenal editor of 
the New Yorker. If Jack Dempsey’s youth is worth a 
page in Liberty, Mr. Ross deserves six feet in red 
morocco on the shelves of the Morgan en 
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OST readers of “Eminent Vic- 
M torians” must have felt, as I did, 
that Lytton Strachey’s refer- 
ences to Gladstone merely tantalized the 
appetite for more, and that the absence of 
a full-length portrait of the Grand Old 
Man in that book was a loss to be com- 
pensated only by the hope that the author 
was holding this superb subject for future 
detailed treatment. Mr. Strachey has 
not, so far, realized that hope, but he has 
obviously inspired Osbert Burdett to 
write “W. E. Gladstone” (Houghton 
Mifflin), a work whose excellence could 
be surpassed only by Strachey himself. 

It so happens that there is in “Eminent 
Victorians” a passage which may well 
have served as the point of Mr. Burdett’s 
departure, as it certainly might serve as a 
Leitmotiv for this book. Did the very 
essence of Gladstone, Mr. Strachey asks, 
“lie in the confusion of incompatibles? 
His very essence? It eludes the hand that 
seems to grasp it. One is baffled, as his 
political opponents were baffled fifty 
years ago. The soft serpent coils harden 
into quick strength that has vanished, 
leaving only emptiness and perplexity 
behind. Speech was the fibre of his being; 
and, when he spoke, the ambiguity of 
ambiguity was revealed.” 

Mr. Burdett describes his portrait as 
partial because he has concentrated upon 
the essential Gladstone, rather than upon 
the statesman, officially entombed in 
Morley’s Life. “Moving through nearly 
a century of public affairs, the man is 
blurred by the events that immersed him, 
and to read the lives that have been 
written is to become lost in a chronicle 
of domestic and foreign politics. ... 
The technical and detailed explanations 
necessarily overweight the chronicle, and 
draw our attention away from the char- 
acter and personality of Gladstone 
himself.” The essence of Gladstone is re- 
vealed to Mr. Burdett in an entry in his 
diary written when he was a young man 
at Oxford: “‘O for a lignt from on high! I 
have no power, none, to discern the right 
path for myself.” With this key, or clue, 
he succeeds in steering his way through 
the mazes of Gladstone’s career. “His 
want of inner light was compensated by 
his enormous susceptibility to outside 
influences. Thus he took the lead by 
identifying himself, before anyone else, 
with the changes of opinion around him. 
In the strictest meaning of the word, 
therefore, he was always morally in the 
right. His enthusiasm was his own. His 
ideas invariably came from other people.” 
It will be admitted that this was an ad- 
mirable equipment for a politician, and it 





Readers and Writers 


By Ernest Boyd 


explains the success and prestige which 
that superpolitician, Gladstone, enjoyed. 

Gladstone himself was aware of this 
peculiarity in his mental make-up, for he 
confessed it to his brother-in-law when 
he wrote: “I wish you to know the state 
of total impotence to which I should be 
reduced if there were no echo to the ac- 
cents of my own voice.” With his gifts of 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 


FicTIon 

Seaports in the Moon. By Vincent 
Starrett (Doubleday, Doran). 

Home to Harlem. By Claude McKay 
(Harper). 

Old Enchantment. By Larry Barretto 
(John Day). 

We Sing Diana. By Wanda Fraiken 
Neff (Houghton Mifflin). 


GENERAL 


Barrie. By Thomas Moult (Scrib- 
ner). 

The Story of Everest. By Captain John 
Noel (Little, Brown). 

Beauty and the Beast. By Joseph 
Gordon Macleod (Viking Press). 

Henry Hudson. By Llewelyn Powys 


(Harper). 











oratory and his unconscious adaptability 
to the popular will, he was evidently 
destined for politics, although his own 
first wish was to take holy orders. Clearly 
he felt the desire to sway men with words, 
to appeal to mob emotion rather than to 
the mind. As Mr. Burdett says, “Opinions 
he understood, ideas never,” which ex- 
plains the absurdity of his controversies 
with Huxley. If Gladstone had been con- 
tending for intellectual eminence in his 
day, he would be forgotten. But he wisely 
chose the field in which the exercise of 
his uncanny talent for sonorous and am- 
biguous phraseology, coupled with his 
sensitiveness to the requirements of the 
moment, gave him a life filled with ac- 
tivity and honors. 


WE are accustomed to think of per- 
sons of this type as hypocrites and 
opportunists, but Mr. Burdett, while re- 
cording all the evolutions of Gladstone with 
a certain irony, acquits him of the charge 
of hypocrisy. “He was simple-minded 
without being simple, for simplicity is 
direct, and his changes are interesting 
because they were the reflection of the 
changes in public opinion in his time. As 









this veered, he veered with it, and he is 
important because he was a curiously 
complete embodiment of middle-class 
prejudices throughout his century.” 
Explaining Gladstone in this manner, 
which very much resembles the famous 
analysis of Woodrow Wilson’s position at 
the Versailles Conference by Maynard 
Keynes, Mr. Burdett offers a possible 
explanation why politics and politicians 
are so uninteresting and unsatisfactory to 
a certain type of intellect. “In his de- 
velopment we trace the phases through 
which the now dominant middle-class 
mind of his countrymen was passing. We 
find it-advocating at one moment slavery, 
at another freedom, at one time Church 
and the landed interests, at another 
toleration and commercial expansion, and 
all are advocated at the call of Duty, the 
ideal given to whatever public opinion 
happens to desire. It is this which has 
made some aver that Gladstone was a 
hypocrite, but a hypocrite is not one who 
is self-deceived. He was sincere in all his 
beliefs, if belief is the proper word for 
ideas that have no inner prompting.” 


ia England readers of the last volume 
of Queen Victoria’s letters are noting 
with indignant surprise the virulence of 
her detestation of Liberalism in general 
and of her dislike for Gladstone in partic- 
ular. What impresses me most particu- 
larly is the fact that, despite the incessant 
antagonism of the crown, an antagonism 
which was often pushed far beyond the 
limits of constitutionalism, it was the 
Liberal, Mr. Gladstone, and not Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, who won. 
Obviously a politician understands the 
business of politics much better than a 
monarch. Mr. Burdett tries to convey a 
little pathos in the closing scene of Glad- 
stone’s farewell to the queen and to pub- 
lic office, but one doubts if the royal smile 
could ever have meant to him a fraction of 
what he derived from his idolization at 
the hands of the English public. 

Some may deny that Mr. Burdett is 
quite fair in his presentation of Gladstone 
as a weathercock veering with the winds 
of public opinion. He must, they will say, 
have had some ideas and principles of his 
own. If he had, they were confined to a 
few elementary conceptions of theology 
and ethics held from his childhood and 
never subjected to the stress of the prac- 
tical world. It seems to me the author is 
fair and plausible in thus explaining the 
success of the perfect politician, for he also 
explains why some of us have difficulty in 
taking the eminently human gyrations of 
these gentlemen very seriously. 
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Among the Spring Books 


Fiction 
These Men, Thy Friends. By Edward 
Thompson. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $2.50. 


HIS really noble book is concerned 

with a group of men — unlike ex- 
cept that they feel, suffer, and endure the 
same things — drawn by the net of war 
into the alien miseries of the Mesopo- 
tamian campaign. There, if they do not 
fight with beasts at Ephesus, at least in 
the same corner of the world they struggle 
with the horrors of modern war, with 
sickening doubts in their own faith and 
civilization, with the immense accumula- 
tion of smaller miseries and the continual 
loss of those comrades to whom they had 
given that sudden, profound friendship 
which good men prove, one for the other, 
at the end of things. This is an austere 
but an arresting book. The author’s 
limitless disgust with war, with its stu- 
pidities and cruelties, his complete con- 
tempt for the bland imbecilities of the 
higher command, have forged here a 
weapon for pacifists — and I use the word 
in no sneering sense. As every sane soldier 
knows, it is the mania of mankind; it is 
humanity gone rabid. But worse than 
that is the fact that those in high, com- 
fortable places seem at times to derive and 
enjoy a certain sadic satisfaction out of 
war, that it is deferided by men who are 
not utterly fools, that is it accepted as 
normal and inevitable by students in 
universities, by statesmen, by parsons in 
churches, by bankers in their counting 
houses, counting out their money, by 
Jones, Smith, and Robinson, whose sons 
will be gutted or smothered in the next 
war, by all the worthy idiots who direct 
civilization. I wish that all admirals and 
generals could read this book — and 
weep! At least they will say it is honest 
and written by one having experience. 
How finely written, with what restraint 
and fervor, they may not know, but I, 
in my humble way, testify to it as the 
work of a Christian and a gentleman who 
is also an artist. 


** kk * 


Seaports in the Moon. By Vincent Starrett. 
Garden City: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co. $2.50. 


NLY once in so many seasons is it 

given to us to read such a fascina- 
ting tale as this of Mr. Starrett’s. Across 
its pages flash some of the most glamorous 
figures of history and fiction, all in search 
of the elixir of youth: Villon, Columbus, 
Don Quixote, Ponce de Leén, Rabelais, 
Cyrano de Bergerac, D’Artagnan, Pope 
and Lady Mary Montagu, Long John 


Silver, Major André, Edgar Allan Poe — 
each one adds a bit to the fabulous jere- 
miad of the little gold phial which contains 
the precious drops from the fountain of 
Bimini. Fact elbows fancy in every other 
paragraph. Humor, irony, erudition, 
imagination flit quicily in and out of the 
narrative. Mr. Starrett proves himself 
here to be that rarest sort of author: one 
who knows well and venerates much that 
which he writes about — and who still 
does not feel compelled to take it all too 
seriously. “Seaports in the Moon” is 
utterly delightful. More, it revives old 
yearnings in the breasts of the fanciful, 
answers old questions in the minds of 
those who speculate curiously upon the less 
obvious graces of life and letters and the 
not too orthodox arts. Its graces are its 
own sufficient recommendation. 


ese ee * 


Strangers and Lovers. By Edwin Gran- 
berry. New York: The Macaulay Co. 
$2.00. 


MUCH better novel than its rather 

banal title and its extraordinarily 
ugly cover would indicate. It is the story 
of a poor-white-trash girl in Florida 
whose drunken, worthless father cannot 
protect her against the advances of the 
cattle drivers, hunters, and other half- 
savage men of the countryside. Thrown 
on her own resources she lives a furtive 
life, hiding in the woods when, like an 





animal, she senses danger, but contriving 
somehow to preserve her inward pride 
and her dreams. It is a touching story 
finely told, with a sure sense of character, 
a convincing background, and a cumula- 
tive dramatic force. It is, in fact, an 
exceptionally fine novel. 


ese ee * 


Hanging Fobnny. By Myrtle Johnston. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.00. 


HE subject is a grisly one that re- 

quires exceptional talent to make 
human and moving. Miss Johnston has 
that talent, and has made terribly real her 
story of the poetical hangman of old Ire- 
land and his loyal, unimaginative wife, of 
the half-mad priest who cursed the hang- 
man’s calling; of the hangman’s unsuc- 
cessful effort to renounce it. The author is 
very young, but no one who reads her 
novel can fail to recognize its power. 


ese eet 


An Artist in the Family. By Sarah Ger- 
trude Millin. New York: Boni & 
Liveright. $2.50. 

HEN Theo Bissaker, after a touch 

of consumption, returned to his 
father’s South African citrus farm, he 
brought with him his wife and her illegiti- 
mate child. Since he was accustomed to 
accept whatever was done for him with 
careless gratitude, the problem of sup- 

porting Theo and (Continued on page 312) 
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By ROBERT W. WINSTON 
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$5.00 


White House at Washington. Unusual and rare illustrations. 


The Living Buddha 


By PAUL MORAND 


Author of “Open All Night”’ etc. 
Translated by Madeleine Boyd 


The story of Jali, the young prince of Siam and his 
attempt to face the new life of the West—his friends, the 
American girl he loves and his ambitions. 


The Low-Down 


By CHARLES G. SHAW 
Illustrated by Peter Arno 


Ideas, ideals, intimate personal habits and philosophies 
of celebrities such as Gene Tunney, H. L. 
Texas Guinan, Anita Loos, etc., etc. 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 


$2.50 ; 
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PSYCHIC BOOK OF THE ERA” 


THE HIGHER 
SPIRITUALISM 


By JOHN C. LEONARD 


The higher teachings and revelations 
of Spiritualism, by a Harvard man. 

“It is a most full, clear present- 
ment and I don’t think the philo- 
sophical side has ever been better 
handled. I find myself nearly always 
in full agreement.” — Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle. 

**Mr. Leonard’s book is prob- 
ably the finest work on Spirit- 
ualism that has been issued 
from the American press for 
many years.’’ — The Two Worlds 
(England). 

472 pages. Price $4.50. 
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404 Phillips Bidg., Washingten, D. C. 
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(Continued from page 311) his family fell 
heavily on the honest shoulders of his father 
and mother who were proud, puzzled, and 
irritated by the aggravating symptoms of 
their son’s genius. Theo’s passion was 
painting. He came to hate his wife, whom 
he had married in a momentary outburst 
of sympathy for her position in life; he was 
disgusted at the outcome of his negrophil- 
ism; and he scorned the cold reception 
that his paintings received in Johannes- 
burg. When his wife left him, he went to 
work in a mine, and there learned that his 
mother was threatened with cancer and 
that his father did not have sufficient 
money to obtain proper medical attention 
for her. Under the hot impulse for martyr- 
dom Theo blew off three fingers of his 
right hand in order that his compensation 
might go to his mother — the most futile 
gesture of other extravagant futilities. 
Sarah Gertrude Millin is a powerful story- 
teller. “An Artist in the Family” is not 
an answer to the problems of genius — no 
answer exists, but a commonplace tragedy 
that has not so much to do with art as 
with human weakness. 


ee ee & 


The Three-Cornered Hat. By Don Pedro 
Antonio De Alarcon. Translated by 
Martin Armstrong. Illustrated by 
Norman Tealby. New York: Simon 
& Schuster. $4.00. 


& soon as possible go to your book- 
store and examine this classic of 
Spanish humor, now smoothly translated 
and delightfully illustrated so that the 
whole volume twinkles with fun. The story 
is of a miller and his perfect wife, who 
understood each other so thoroughly that 
even the wiles of the evil Corregidor in his 
crimson robe and gorgeous three-cornered 
hat did not mar their happiness; although 
indeed they might have, had not two 
humble donkeys provided an unexpected 
twist to this Spanish Canterbury tale. 


*x** & * * 


Debonair. By G. B. Stern. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


HEN Loveday returned to her 

mother on the Riviera, Mrs. Trevel- 
yan was proud and apprehensive of her 
brilliant daughter’s charm, high spirits, 
and recklessness. Loveday, the debonair, 
was an exhibition dancer, and an un- 
abashed gold digger of singular piquancy 
and virtue. The book is woven out of her 
escapades and love affair with Charles 
Elvaston against a background of jealous 
and maternal love. “ Debonair” is a novel 
of the younger generation. Miss Stern has 
determined to be frank and honest. Even 
so, it is difficult to accept Loveday’s care- 
less virtue, Charles’ passionless ardor, and 
the meaningless tragedy of Tom Reid’s 
suicide. Loveday’s high-spirited and futile 
adventures are more convincing than the 





romantics of Charles Elvaston with his 
glances of “unholy innocence,” but it is 
Laura Trevelyan, wife of a deceased army 
officer, who is most alive in this active 
novel of illusions. 


eee * % 


His Elizabeth. By Elswyth Thane. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2.00. 


E saw her in the Rue de la Paix — 

his Elizabeth whom he had kissed 

and parted with when they were children. 
He asked her if she remembered, in such a 
tone that you can’t blame her for pretend- 
ing that she did, although she really was 
not his Elizabeth at all. Which of course 
caused complications, since the real Eliza- 
beth was in England, and the imposter 
was engaged to his best friend. Too long, 
perhaps, are the complications and con- 
versations; but, Barriesque in its humor- 
ous sentiment, this novel is entertaining. 


**x * & * 


The Land of the Children. By S. Gussiev 
Orenburgsky. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.50. 


HE Land of the Fathers” was 

published in 1905, and its author 
follows up his story of the revolutionary 
troubles of that time with this full-length 
picture of the chaos of the great revolu- 
tion of 1917. Certain chapters of this 
book demonstrate beyond question the 
author’s power, yet the book as a whole 
is confused and incoherent with that 
strange Russian inconsecutiveness and 
wordiness which is so unsatisfactory to 
foreigners. Much of its virtue is lost, one 
feels, in translation, but the novel is well 
worth reading for the strength and vigor 
of isolated passages. Naturally, it is an 
“unpleasant” book. 


*e ee & 


All the King’s Horses. By Louis Stevens. 
New York: The John Day Co. 
$2.00. 


HE notorious Baron Zagon was ac- 

customed to cracking the whip, but 
when he attempted to seduce Mariska, the 
daughter of his head gardener, his wicked 
designs were foiled by Doctor Otto and 
monocled Count Jené. But dashing Jend 
was entangled in other affairs, and his 
gallant assistance to the dancing girl was 
soon overshadowed by Otto’s quiet devo- 
tion. Came the war, and Austrian society 
was shaken to its dukedoms: Jené became 
a titled gambler, his wife another man’s 
mistress, Otto married the chaste Mariska, 
who had borne him a child, and Baron Za- 
gon reformed. “All the King’s Horses” 
possesses the ingredients of stock Conti- 
nental romance. The characters are titled 
lords and ladies, dancing girls, lovely vir- 
gins, and daring young officers who toast 
their friends in champagne and engage 
each other in duels over beauty. Louis 
Stevens was born in Russia, and has lived, 
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BOOKS FOR 


Tue inside story of one 


ADVENTURES of the most 
IN AMERICAN perilous peri- 
DIPLOMACY ods in Ameri- 

1896-1906 can Diplo- 
ByA.L.P.Demis macy. The 


book has taken its place 
among the great diplomatic 


histories of the world. $5.00 


1. A Son of Mother India Answers, 
By Dhan Gopal Mukerji. 17th Edition. 
(General) $1.50 


2. Iron and Smoke, by Sheila Kaye- 
Smith. 16th Edition. (Fiction) $2.50 


3. Splendor, by Ben Ames Williams. 
12th Edition. (Fiction) $2.50 





THREE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT 
AND BEST SELLING GENERAL 


THE SPRING 


Nora ING succeeds 
like success. 
The true 
story of a self 
made man. 
Vittorio de Fiori F{is adventur- 
ous and exciting career from 
a blacksmith shop to the 
helm of Italy. $3.00 








BEST SELLERS DURING MARCH 


4. Eden, by Murray Sheehan. 6th Edi- 
tion. (Fiction) $2.00 
5. Now We Are Six, by A. A. Miine. 
73rd Edition. (Juvenile) $2.00 
6. The Dreadful Night, by Ben Ames 
Williams. 8th Edition. (Detective) 
$2.00 


ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 








A ae OF 
N OW in 
yes its 16th Edi- 


ANSWERS = tion — What 
By Dhan Gopal you find in 
Mukerji = “Mother In- 
dia” is here explained and 
answered. This is a chal- 
lenging 

reply which 

no one can 

afford to 

miss. $1.50 


7. Clowning Through Life, by Eddie 
Foy. 4th Edition. (Autobiography) $3.00 
8. Reeds and Mud, by V. Blasco 
Ibanez. 7th Edition. (Fiction) $2.50 
9. Trevy the River, by Leslie Reid. 3rd 
Edition. (Fiction) $2.50 
10. Face Value, by J, L. Eater Ry 
Edition. (Fiction) 
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his publishers inform us, in European cap- 
itals. If we accept this book at its face 
value, life among the upper classes in 
Budapest must be a continued heart and 


head ache. 
Sy 
** k* *& * M 


Deluge. By S. Fowler Wright. New York: 
Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. 
$2.50. 

HIS imaginative story deserves the 
fine things that have been said about 
itin the English reviews. The author as- 
sumes a vast catastrophe in which the 
greater part of the civilized world, through 

a subsidence of the earth, is covered by 

the seas. Here and there islands emerge. 

Of Great Britain only a portion of the 

Midlands remain, peopled by anarchic 

survivors, inept for the life of the pioneer, 

bitterly suspicious, entirely selfish, with- 
out law of any kind, urged by the primal 
necessities. Only a few women survived 
and life is therefore further complicated 
by a ceaseless, cruel struggle among the 
men for the possession of the women. The 
story tells how in this chaos one man and 
two women work out a dangerous and 
tangled adventure, being always in deadly 
peril from which only courage, faith, and 
wisdom can deliver them. It is an enthrall- 
ing tale, an adventure story and much 
besides. One can hardly endure the long 
suspense of their dangers. Only in his 


scathing comments and sweeping indict- 
ments of postwar civilization does the 
author show his youth, Aside from these 
rather jejune assumptions of a greater 
wisdom, the book is so striking in con- 
ception, so sure and vigorous in perform- 
ance that it might be the work of a far 
older hand —except perhaps that an 
elder would not have preserved the imag- 
inative vigor this book demonstrates. 


ese ee * 


By Philip Gibbs. 
Doubleday, Doran 


Out of the Ruins. 
Garden City: 
& Co. $2.50. 


IR PHILIP GIBBS has turned his 
energies to the writing of short stories 

and seems to have met with great success. 
He is adept at finding striking plots and 
he handles them skillfully. Due to space 
limitations he is forced to curb his tend- 
ency to describe in detail each object 
that comes into his story and even to give 
us full accounts of what food his charac- 
ters order at what restaurant and why. 
It is, we consider, an improvement. This 
group of stories deals with the aftermath 
of the war, and nearly all contain an 
element of cheerfulness or at least of hope. 
They are intensely dramatic and brightly 
imaginative. The settings are scattered 
all over the world, and the characters are 
nearly as varied — in type if not in class. 





For once Mr. Gibbs is just telling a 


story and not trying to prove who is 
right and who is wrong — and he tells 
his story very well. One hopes he may 


continue in this briefer vein. 
eee * * 


The Island Within. By Ludwig Lewisohn. 
New York: Harper & Bros, $2.50. 


HE age-old saga of the Jew--or 

rather of a Jewish family, wandering 
as Jews have always wandered across 
many lands and various societies. Trans- 
formed by alien influences, weakened or 
seduced by whatever worldly temptations, 
something profoundly atavistic remains 
deep in the soul of every authentic Jew, 
and to that mystical heritage he must 
return at the last. So at least, if from a 
particular instance one may form a general 
theory, Mr. Lewisohn presents the tragedy 
and the glory of the Jewish narrative. 
The family in this book quit Russia 
for Germany, Germany for America, 
achieved distinction and a place among our 
self-conscious intelligentsia, but the call 
of the blood proved stronger than society. 
At the end, the race won and the hero 
of the story left everything for his people. 
Mr. Lewisohn has written this book with 
transparent sincerity and emotion. With 
an equally fine craftsmanship, also, I 
hasten to add. That he has somehow 
dramatized his emotions, that his novel 





has certain (Continued on page 314) 
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mediate delivery. If unsuccessful elsewhere try us 
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large buyers of old books and libraries and pay good 
prices. Either in buying or selling, advise us always. 


New York 





Times Building Tel. Bryant 2034 


By WILLIAM BOELSCHE 
A clear, strong, simple summary not only of Darwin's 
cheery but of the Seek of a generation of scientists 
pongo the lines Darwin opened up. Just what a busy 
man wants to give him a bird’ s-eye view of Evolu- 
tion. Cloth, illustrated, 60 cents by mail. Catalog free. 

H. KERR & CO. 
Chicago, II}. 





CHARLES 
345 East Ohio Street 
HEADQUARTERS 
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7 West 42nd Street 
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Large illustrated price list free 
BELA SEKULA Lucerne, Switzerland 


OLD STAMP COLLECTIONS 


Will buy and pay good prices. Also, stamps on covers in 
any quantity. Also single stamps, used or unused, prior 

1870. Let me know what you have. Ask for details and 
= a Confidential. 


Ed. A. Buser 








New York City 








Lyndhurst, New Jersey 





The New York Central Railroad Co. 
New York, March 14, 1928. 
A Dividend of Two Dollars ($2.00) per share on the 
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(Continued from page 313) qualities of a 

thesis, I admit. It is a forensic romance, 

if you like, but it is well done, utterly 

honest in conception and development. 
s** * * & 


High Ground. By Jonathan Brooks. 


Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


$2.00. 

O write a biography and sell it as a 

novel, and an extremely interesting 
novel at that, surely gives one a claim 
to genius. Mr. Brooks seems to have 
achieved just this. In “High Ground” 
he has taken the life of a newspaper editor 
in a growing Middle Western city and 
fashioned from it a most enthralling story. 
It is told by the editor’s four sons and his 
daughter, and if none of them fully appre- 





ciates and understands his father, between 
them they enable us to realize his great- 
ness. It is something of an achievement 
to write a novel of the glorious failure of 
a man—a story practically devoid of 
women — and make it as interesting as an 
ardent love story or a thrilling detective 
yarn. Mr. Brooks has a distinct realization 
of the keenly dramatic. 
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Maria Capponi. By René Schickele. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $3.00. 


BRILLIANT but confused novel 

by a German-Alsatian author well 
known in Europe but now for the first 
time presented in an English translation. 
At times one feels that one is reading a 
kind of condensed Proust, but condensed 
unevenly so that the result is obscure and 
the picture dim. Besides, the author tells 
his story backward and forward so that 
one wanders in a reversed chronology; 
certain trivial incidents are given in pro- 
longed detail, but the war boils down to a 
page or two. Subjectively the story-teller 
is confusing; one never knows quite what 
he is like, quite what he means to convey. 
And yet after all these complaints, I 
must admit that I was intrigued by the 
story and its strange, shifting characters; 
impressed, too, with the author’s strong, 
sure touch in certain dramatic scenes, 
and could not relinquish this curiously 
exciting, uneven book until I had ended it. 


** * * * 


We Have Changed All That. By Herbert 
Quick and Elena Stepanoff. Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2.00. 


ERBERT QUICK and his Russian 
collaborator have made a very in- 
teresting account of one aspect of the 
Russian Revolution in fiction form. We 
are shown how the Bolsheviki gradually 
became a serious menace to the Krassins, 
charming aristocrats, and with what con- 
sequences. Also, there is characterization 
of a high order: the mother, her daughter, 
the futile son, and the pathetically, use- 





lessly brave fiancée. The “Sitters in the 





Salon” and the types of Loris and Vilin- 
sky, revolutionists, are contrasted. With 
effective humor and restraint, but with 
power throughout, a story is told here 
which rings true, even if a Bolshevist com- 
missar turns out to be the hero. 
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Gods of Yesterday. By James Warner 
Bellah. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$2.00. 

ERE is a collection of short stories 
about the war to thrill the most dis- 
passionate reader, and to stir the imagina- 
tions of all who are the least bit interested 
in the part that aviation played —glamor- 
ous, daring, devil-may-care. Mr. Bellah 
is already well known as the author of 

“These Frantic Years” and of many 

short stories. During the war he served as 

second lieutenant and pilot in the Royal 
Air Force, and his war stories bear the 
stamp of authenticity. Many of the scenes 
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editions). 
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he writes about are horrible, but they all 
have an interest so tense and gripping that 
the reader is apt to lose himself.in the 
realism of the story. Interest in aviation 
should give this collection success. 


Biography and Letters 


A. E. F. By Major General Hunter 
Liggett. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $3.00. 


ENERAL LIGGETT is a gentleman 
by nature as well as by act of 
Congress. This in itself insures his book 
high rank among the memoirs of the 
military. He describes the activities of the 
American Expeditionary Force with ur- 
banity and acumen, revealing himself 
possessed of those sentiments of unas- 
suming honor and that unstrained regard 
for the truth which patriots so like to 
associate with a high officer in the Army 
of our republic. The need for preparedness 
is naturally enough a subject near to 
the heart of this veteran Army Corps 
commander, and he devotes to it no 
inconsiderable number of pages. That the 
American Army in 1917-18 made such a 
good showing, as compared with American 
Armies in earlier conflicts — notably the 
Civil War — was almost entirely due, so 
he claims, to the extraordinarily whole- 
souled support of the United States 
Government and the Allies’ ability to hold 
off the Germans till our troops were ready 
for action. War has received few more 
eloquent apologia than the following 
words, whose high idealism not even the 
most sincere pacifist can question: 


If the cause be just, war is more noble 
than peace, and the most criminal war 
has about it some moral grandeur by virtue 
of the heroic self-sacrifice it demands; 
war is the scene of endless deeds of self- 
immolation so transcendent that in spite 
of its horrors and crimes at its worst, it 
stirs a moral enthusiasm more passionate 
than peace may hope to. 
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Winston Churchill. By Ephesian. New 
York: Robert M. McBride & Co. 
$5.00. 

N my ignorance I do not know who 
“Ephesian” may be, but the author 
of what the blurb describes as “A fearless 
study of a fearless man” has done here 

a really first-class job in contemporary 

biography. Insight, thorough information, 

a clear, readable style, a very fair-minded 

attitude, and a Guedalla or Strachey-like 

turn for satirical phrase combine to make 
this book as delightful as it is informative. 

He does full justice to the many talents, 

to the originality, the spontaneous force, 

the virtues, and the defects of the man 
who is certainly the outstanding person- 
ality in present-day England. “Would it, 

I wonder, be wrong —” Ephesian asks 

in his last page — “to define him as half 


a Pitt or half a Puck? ... Age, if he 
ever grows old — which seems extremely 
doubtful — must mellow him, and by 
rounding off the edges of his essentially 
dual personality, dovetail them intoa more 
excellent unity. Puck will humanize Pitt; 
Pitt will moderate Puck. Already the 
mellowing process is at work. He no longer 
takes himself with such preternatural 
seriousness as in earlier years, but he is 
taken far more seriously by the world.” 


exe eK € 


The Portrait of a Man as Governor. By 
Thomas H. Dickinson. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 


WO biographies have recently at- 

tempted full-length portraits of Gov- 
ernor Smith; Dr. Dickinson proposes an 
estimate of his “mental and moral quali- 
ties.” Frankly, one doubts if Dr. Dickinson 
has been particularly successful, except- 
ing in so far as he himself is concerned. 
In writing this essay he has probably con- 
vinced himself of the governor’s excellent 
qualities, but he has obscured his findings 
and his reasons under such a mass of 
heavy, didactic rhetoric that it is difficult 
to discover the man he admires. Different 
men show up under different kinds of 
treatment. To analyze Al Smith in the 
idiom of a Phi Beta Kappa oration is to 
miss the vitality which is the keynote of 
his appeal. 


Poetry and Plays 


Strange Interlude. By Eugene O'Neill. 
New York: Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 


ERE is a play which has been so 

praised and so damned in the course 
of its short existence that probably a great 
many people will read it, if merely in 
self-defense. It is important because it 
was written by a young man whom few 
will deny the place of honor among Amer- 
ican playwrights, because the Theatre 
Guild has produced it, and because in 
opening at five o’clock it has forced New 
Yorkers to face the question squarely: 
Shall one dress for dinner? But in the 
development of its action through five 
hours of speaking—and 352 pages of 
reading — matter, it becomes important 
for several other reasons. O’Neill sug- 
gested before, in “The Great God Brown,” 
that the distinction between what people 
say and what they think, between what 
they do and what they are, can be made 
in some clearer manner than by implica- 
tion. In that play he used masks to denote 
the so-to-speak, outer selves. In “Strange 
Interlude” he has projected the realities 
beneath speech and action into another 
medium where the eye of the audience 
can examine them; thus while the charac- 
ters are expressing to themselves their 
thoughts, their real inner natures, all 
action on the stage is suspended; when 
they are speaking to each other, the action 
goes on as usual. (Continued on page 316) 
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Edward Mott Woolley reveals further secrets of 
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EDWARD M. WOOLLEY ASSOCIATES 
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(Continued from page 315)Though artificial, 
a distinct departure from technical real- 
ism, the method seems legitimate enough, 
although a little unnecessarily repetitive. 
The theme of the play, that the pas- 
sionate present is a strange interlude of 
unrest and desire, finding its real existence 
only in tempered retrospect when the 
souls shall have been “scraped clean of 
impure flesh and made ready to bleach in 
peace,” is developed with a penetrating if 
subtle symbolism in Nina’s relations with 
four men. Nina is life in the concrete, the 
life that is all desire, and the men are 
symbols and objects of that desire: her 
husband, her lover, her son, and that other 
man who is finally identified not in terms 
of desire as the others were, but in peace; 
not in desire’s satisfaction, but in its end; 
so that in so far as she turns to him, Nina 
is turning from life to that which is not life 
but the completion of it — resting in the 
cool of evening after the heat of noon. 
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The Royal Family. By George S. Kaufman 
and Edna Ferber. Garden City: Dou- 
bleday, Doran & Co. $2.00. 


NYONE who shares the popular taste 
for dishes served in the “private- 
life-of” manner, and who just can’t help 
wondering what “they” are really like off 
stage, will find this play utterly delicious. 
Whether it is, as has been variously as- 
serted and denied, a roman a clef in which, 
for the name of Cavendish, one may sub- 
stitute that of B-rrym-re makes little dif- 
ference, since the play is such a glorious, 
glamorous setting forth of what a great 
theatrical family should be. Even the peo- 
ple who were always too smart to go look- 
ing for Graustark on the map will be 
carried along breathless by this romance; 
everybody and everything are entirely the 
way you want them to be, and the authors 
have graciously allowed even a furtive 
tear at the end to satisfy those decadent 
sentimentalists who don’t take our com- 
edy straight. To be brief: it is not great, 
but still it is completely satisfying. 
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The Seventh Hill. By Robert Hillyer. New 
York: The Viking Press. $1.50. 


Fan many years the books of Robert 
Hillyer, to those who value his work, 
have given peculiar pleasure. For his 
poetry is of a type in which enjoyment and 
satisfaction are particularly to be found. 
He is a master of beauty in phrase, in 
rhythm, in the delicate and perfect forma- 
tion of stanza and sonnet. His thoughts 
and fancies are wistful, significant, and full 
of poetic feeling. “The Halt in the Gar- 
den,” the volume of Mr. Hillyer’s poems 
which preceded the present book, was 
published in England, and received high 
but considered praise from Middleton 
Murry. We may be glad that “The 
Seventh Hill” bears a New York imprint. 
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90 West Street New York City 


EUROPE 


Comprehensive tours sailing in eg pe and July. 
Splendid accommodations, moderate 
Send for coches 








BENNETT'S TRAVEL BUREAU 
500 Fifth Avenue New York City 


F ished h 
Dorset, Vt. ress pontine. 
For information address 


MRS. C. L. LEE 
Dorset Vermont 











CRAIGVILLE, een sah 


For Sale Fully Symished summa 


Cottage, Box 71, Wail St. Station New com City 


FSR BENT AT WINNAPAUG 


Near a Hill, R. 1. A 
7 bedroo and 3 baths. Also ‘‘eemenied fine shore 
lote eajcining 18-hole golf course 
Westerly, R. I. 


S. H. DAVIS, Realtor 


CAMP HERMIT myo GIRLS 
gs 











for horsebac! ing. 
Mrs. Ellen B. DeMille, Director, 559 W. 183rd St., N.Y. C. 


BEAUTIFUL LAKE WILLOUGHBY 


Wactmore’ Seroom house, Furnished. 
Summer Rental Fe ol “room house. Auto stor- 
age. Ample grounds. Extensive woodlands. References 


exchanged. 
T. H. Root, Westmore R. F. D. 2, Orleans, Vermont 


STAMMERING 


Baron Harald Holmfeld 
Speech correction for children and adults. 
Studio: 10 East 58th Street, New York City 
Residence: 2507 West 111th Street Cathedral 9939 


BLAIR ACADEMY 


CHARLES H. BREED, Headmaster 
addres: 
BOX 14, BLAIRSTOWN, NEW JERSEY 
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It is true, as Middleton Murry said, that 
Mr. Hillyer’s work does not bear the 
marks of American origin, but is rather 
in the tradition of the poetry of English 
literature. It is also true that wherever it 
had originated, it would have been recog- 
nized as beautiful and gifted. It is a voice 
which, in its distinct essence and at its 
best, as, for example, in the vision of the 
wayside cross in the present volume, 
only he has sounded in American letters. 
Such a voice should have its place of 
respect in the American tradition; and 
those who know and cherish the pleasure 
which it gives will hear it with affection. 


xe ee * 


Fireflies. By Rabindranath Tagore. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


HEN a separate page is given to 

each sentence, the reader has a right 
to expect that each page will contain 
something sufficiently good to warrant 
his having turned it. The thought need 
not be profound, but it should be some- 
thing more than truistic, and certainly the 
expression should be in some way either 
exquisite or pungent. Except in rare in- 
stances and to a slight degree in those 
instances, one finds nothing in this volume 
worthy of excitement or admiration. The 
imagery is blurred and diffuse and not 
peculiarly apt when it has been grasped, 
and the “little gems of thought” as the 
jacket blurb calls them, might almost be 
classed as egregious. I quote one of these 
little creatures of a great man’s mind, 
which shines with a less feeble flicker 
than most. It is even rather pretty: 


Perhaps the crescent moon smiles in 
doubt 

At being told that it is a fragment await- 
ing perfection. 


The page decorations by Boris Artzy- 
basheff fills up the pages very attractively. 


Travel 


Asia Reborn. By Marguerite Harrison. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $4.00. 


Lae ably written and occasionally 
dull book purports to show “the 
average reader” how Eastern solidarity, 
surprisingly born of the Europeanization 
of Asia and fostered by the outcome of 
the Russo-Japanese conflict, was mightily 
strengthened by unedifying revelations 
of Western diplomatic methods subse- 
quent to the World War. Now, at last, 
as much through the mistakes of the 
white nations as through more inevitable 
Causes, it is become a giant capable of 
enforcing the slogan, “Asia for Asiatics.” 
Looking to the future, the aythor promises 
us either a clash between Nippon and 
Russia on the Pacific shores or, more likely, 
an Asiatic confederation in which the 
Eurasian empire created by Russia 
will play a vital if not dominant part. 


As solution of world problems at that 
perhaps not so distant time we are 
hopefully to envisage a world federation 
based on economic needs. Meanwhile, 
we are to ignore the insoluble “race 
problem,” and we must concede Asia’s 
“right to grow.” 

The average reader will no doubt be 
grateful for the clarification afforded by 
this volume, for its liberal education 
in the social, political, and religious as- 
pirations of the uniting East. Yet he 
will not remember the author’s com- 
prehensive marshaling of motives and 
events half so well as her description 
of people she personally met; such as 
hard-boiled Reza Khan, the savior of 
Persia, or the Mad Baron of Siberia, 
whose chief executioner strangled with 
his own hands two hundred victims and 
still found it necessary to practice on 
dogs in order to keep in training; and, 
strangest figure of all, General Dieterichs, 
who, leading an army of rowdy adventur- 
ers on a forlorn white crusade, pathet- 
ically confided to the author his opinion 
that “If the people would only have 
faith, God would perform a miracle.” 


**e* ee * & 


Through Fade Gate and Central Asia. By 
Mildred Cable and Francesca French. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.50. 


HE first trip ever made across the 

Gobi Desert by Western women. It is 
thoroughly illustrated by photographs 
which give a definite impression of the 
weird sights and people the authors met. 
The style in which the authors write is 
sober and a little plodding; but those who 
are interested in the few remaining mys- 
terious regions of the world will find this 
account thrilling for its completeness, its 
very devotion to details. The fact that the 





authors know the Chinese and have lived 
with them, and have a thorough know- 
ledge of their subject, makes it more than 
a casual adventure book. 


ese ee * 


New York Beautiful. By Wallace Nutting. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$5.00. 

HIS volume is one of a series called 

States Beautiful Series, and is a 
brief history of the State of New York, 
profusely and beautifully illustrated by 
the author with photographs of rural 
districts with special reference to its 
esthetic features and old life. It covers 
continental New York, Long Island to be 
the subject of a future volume. 


General 


Rank and File. By Theodore Roosevelt. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50. 

HE stories in this book record eight 
of the great acts of individual hero- 
ism in the World War. To say that they 
were the greatest acts of heroism which 
the war produced would probably be un- 
true; but they were the equals of any. 
Sergeant York is here, Frank Luke, the 
balloon-busting ace, and Henry Johnson, 
the negro who gave such positive evidence 
that black troops knew how to fight. All 
of the stories give evidence of that sudden 
spurt to capacity to superhuman strength 
which strikes unexpectedly in the heat of 
action. Colonel Roosevelt does not prove 
himself a great raconteur in setting down 
thesestories, but, given the facts, the stories 
almost tell themselves. And then there 
are the vivid illustrations by Capt. John 
Thomason, Jr., the (Continued on page 320) 
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The Story of the Week 


N April 6, 1927, the tenth anni- 
O versary of this nation’s declara- 

tion of war upon Germany, the 
Associated Press in Paris asked ARISTIDE 
BrianD, French Foreign Minister, for a 
commemorative statement. The fluent M. 
BrianD was obliging, and, as the out- 
standing French apostle of international 
amity, his remarks naturally turned to- 
ward peace and good will. He recalled the 
war and the Allied effort in which France 
and the United States fought shoulder to 
shoulder. But, he said in effect, since 
arms had been put aside, the two nations 
should now stand shoulder to shoulder 
in the more glorious struggle for peace. 
Stepping up his remarks into more prac- 
tical fields, he promised that France 
would be willing to engage with the 
United States in a treaty which would 
outlaw all wars between the two nations. 

The statement received only meagre 
attention in this country and was gener- 
ally regarded as the pleasant, but rather 
perfunctory, comment of a statesman 
asked “to say a few words” upon an im- 
portant anniversary. But on Memorial 
Day it was rescued from oblivion by the 
publication of a proposal drafted by Prof. 
James T. SHotwe.t of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and designed to bind the two 
nations together in a treaty renouncing 
war as a method of settling their mutual 
differences. Not long afterwards the State 
Department announced that its Ambas- 
sador, Myron T. Herrick, had discussed 
the whole matter with M. Brianp on 
June 2, and was bringing first-hand infor- 
mation concerning the Frenchman’s views 
to Washington. The promise was fulfilled. 
Not only did Mr. Herrick bring first- 
hand information; his brief case contained 
the draft of a suggested treaty which M. 
Briand had presented informally for 
State Department consideration. 

The document contained a flat re- 
nunciation of war between the two coun- 
tries, and stated that “the settlement or 
the solution of all disputes or conflicts, 
of whatever nature or of whatever origin 
they may be, which may arise between 
France and the United States of America 
shall never be sought by either side except 
by pacific means.” Mr. KE..oce, it is 
assumed, read the document and placed 
it carefully away in the State Depart- 
ment files. For six months it was merely 
another of those pious hopes which are 
wrecked by this Government’s touchi- 
ness regarding European commitments. 

And then, on December 28, it was sur- 
Prisingly resurrected. Not only did the 


Marching as from War 
By Stewart Beach 


United States desire to conclude such a 
treaty as France had suggested, wrote 
Mr. KELtocc in a note to M. Brianp 
on that date: what this country had really 
set its heart upon was an engagement 
between France, Great Britain, Germany, 
Italy, Japan, and the United States, 
mutually renouncing war as a part of 
their national policy. The bilateral treaty 
between France and the United States 





The Briand Proposal 


ArtictE I. The High Con- 
tracting Powers solemnly declare, 
in the name of the French people 
and the people of the United 
States of America, that they con- 
demn recourse to war and renounce 
it respectively as an instrument 
of their national policy toward 
each other. 

Articte II. The settlement or 
the solution of all disputes or 
conflicts, of whatever nature or of 
whatever origin they may be, 
which may arise between France 
and the United States of America 
shall never be sought by either 
side except by pacific means. 











was not enough, he pointed out. A multi- 
lateral treaty between the strong powers 
was the thing, a pact to which other 
nations might also become parties if they 
wished. 

It has not been revealed whether M. 
BrianD had been informed in advance 
of Mr. KEttoce’s proposal. If he was 
ignorant, then it seems a fair assumption 
that it must have been one of the surprises 
of his life. To find the United States, 
militantly isolationist in foreign policy 
since its rejection of the League of N ations, 
suddenly proposing to sign a treaty out- 
lawing all war was a development for 
which he could hardly have been pre- 
pared. If he did not take the proposal with 
the utmost seriousness, one feels that he 
may be forgiven. 


HAT Briann failed to take the pro- 

posal with great seriousness is a mat- 
ter of inference rather than of established 
fact. One gathers it from the somewhat 
cautious tone of his reply, dated January 
5, 1928. The message expresses France’s 
gratification that the United States is 
willing to enter upon an engagement for 
outlawing war, but suggests that if the 


treaty is to be extended to other nations 
— made multilateral — it might expedite 
matters for the two countries to sign it 
first and then send copies to the other 
nations for their approval and signatures. 
Also, wrote M. Brianp, France would de- 
sire to define war as “aggressive war,” 
reserving the right to engage in armed 
conflict in certain instances. 

On January 11, Secretary KELLocc’s 
reply was dispatched. M. Brianp’s note, 
it appears, had not been satisfactory. 
Little would be gained were the United 
States and France to sign a bilateral 
treaty and then submit it to other powers 
for ratification. Much, indeed, might be 
lost. For if any of the powers objected to 
any part of it, then its effectiveness would 
be lost through that Government’s failure 
to ratify. It would be better, pointed out 
Mr. Ke ttocc, if conversations were 
initiated between the various powers first, 
and the text of the treaty agreed upon 
between all of them. Then there. would be 
no question of failure. So far as the United 
States was concerned, we were ready to 
use the proposed draft given to Ambassa- 
dor Herrick by M. Briann in June, 
1927, as the basis of the discussions. 

Mr. KeEttocc also objected to admitting 
that there was more than one kind of war. 
He pointed out the difficulty of defining 
“agpressive” in connection with war, and 
suggested that much of the force of the 
declaration between the nations would be 
lost if reservations of this sort were made. 
The note was delivered at the Quai d’Or- 
say, and it was M. Brianp’s move in the 
outlaw-war game. 


N'® days elapsed, and on January 
20, M. Brianp’s reply was on the 
Secretary’s desk in Washington. Briefly, it 
stated that France didn’t particularly 
care whether France and the United 
States signed the treaty first, or whether 
all of the nations signed it together. She 
was interested only in “arriving more 
quickly and surely at the result.” But in 
so far as aggressive war was concerned, 
“it cannot have been overlooked by the 
United States that the great majority of 
world powers are making, for the organi- 
zation and strengthening of peace, com- 
mon efforts which they are following out 
within the bounds of the League of Na- 
tions. They are bound one to the other 
by a compact creating for each other re- 
ciprocal obligations, both by accords 
such as those concluded at Locarno in 
October, 1925, and by international 
conventions relating to guarantees of 
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neutrality — and all of them are engage- 
ments which impose upon them duties 
they cannot break.” 

In other words France has undertaken, 
both as a member of the League of Na- 
tions and as a signatory of the Locarno 
pacts, certain engagements which might 
lead her into war against an aggressor 
nation. Together with other nations, she 
has also guaranteed the neutrality of 
Belgium and Switzerland. Yet if she were 
to sign a treaty outlawing war with all 
the great powers, in case one of them 
broke its word, she would violate earlier 
obligations unless she used force in coer- 
cing the aggressor. Interpreting the propo- 
sal literally, she could not even go to war 
to protect her own territory. Theoreti- 
cally, of course, if the treaty were signed 
there would be no occasion for coercing an 
aggressor. Yet France doubtless remem- 
bers that some sixty-one covenants to 
submit disputes to arbitration were 
broken when the nations went to war in 


1914. 


VER a month elapsed between the 
receipt of Brianp’s note and Secre- 
tary Keitoce’s reply. During the interim, 
on February 6, a new treaty of arbitration 
was signed between the two Governments 
to replace the Root-JusseRanpD pact of 
February 10, 1908, which would have 
expired by limitation on February 27. 
The preamble of this new agreement 
states that the Governments have been 
moved to draw up the treaty through 
eagerness “by their example not only 
to demonstrate their condemnation of 
war as an instrument of national policy 
in their mutual relations, but also to has- 
ten the time when the perfection of inter- 
national arrangements for the pacific 
settlement of international disputes shall 
have eliminated forever the possibility of 
war between the United States of America 
and France.” By some this was construed 
to take the place of the proposed treaty 
outlawing war. In fact, M. Brianp told 
the French Senate on February 2 that the 
preamble contained all that he wanted to 
say in the other treaty. But Mr. KELLoco 
thought otherwise. He pointed out that 
since the statement was contained in the 
preamble it formed no actual part of the 
treaty itself, and said that negotiations 
for the other pact would go on. 

On February 27, Mr. Ketioce’s latest 
pronouncement was presented to the 
French Foreign Office. Our State Depart- 
ment was plainly mystified by the course 
France had pursued. If M. Brranp could 
propose outlawing all war to the United 
States last June without any violation 
of his nation’s League or Locarno commit- 
ments, then why should he be unable to 
make the same treaty with other nations? 
“ 

A Government free to conclude such a 
bilateral treaty,” the note suggested, 
“should be no less able to become a party 
to an identical multilateral treaty, since 


it is hardly to be presumed that members 
of the League of Nations are in a position 
to so separately something they cannot 
do together.” Mr. Ketioce, it would 
appear, has put clever M. Brianp into 
something of a hole with this query, and 
it will be interesting to see how the French- 
man climbs out. If France could covenant 
with the United States to outlaw all war 
in so far as the mutual relations of the two 
countries were concerned, then nothing 
in her League or Locarno obligations 
would prevent her from doing so with 
other powers. There may be reasons for 
the reluctance, but they are not to be 
found among those M. Briann has given. 

Mr. KELtoGo’s plea for a flat renuncia- 
tion of war becomes somewhat ecstatic in 
its higher register. If a treaty outlawing 
war “were accompanied by definitions 
of the word ‘aggressor’ and by exceptions 
and qualifications stipulating when na- 
tions would be justified in going to war, 
its effect would be very greatly weakened 
and its positive value as a guaranty of 
peace virtually destroyed,” says his com- 
munication. “The ideal which inspired 
the effort so sincerely and so hopefully 
put forward by your Government and 
mine is arresting and appealing just be- 
cause of its purity and simplicity.” 

Since this last note was written, M. 
BrianD has attended a meeting of the 
League Council at Geneva where an oppor- 
tunity was afforded to discuss the whole 
matter with representatives of the other 
powers which Mr. KELLocc wants to 
include in the treaty. He is back in Paris 
again now, drafting a reply which will 
contain not only his own ideas upon the 
subject, but presumably will reflect those 
of the other nations as well. The new note, 
it is said, will adopt a new tack. Hitherto, 
M. Brianp has been somewhat on the de- 
fensive. Washington has been asking the 
questions and he has been fumbling for 
the replies. But two can play at that game, 
and one wonders why he has failed to turn 
prosecuting attorney before. 


O anyone who examines the extreme 

isolationist policy of the United 
States Senate, it is unthinkable that any 
such treaty as that proposed by Mr. 
KELLocG would be adopted without a 
deadening curtain of reservations. If 
France wants a reservation or two, what 
will our own legislators demand? Suppose, 
to choose a purely hypothetical example, 
that Costa Rica should cede or lease 
the Gulf of Nicoya to Japan for a coaling 
station or a naval base. The question 
would definitely involve the Monroe 
Doctrine — and, incidentally, the United 
States has specifically excluded all matters 
concerning the Monroe Doctrine from 
arbitration under the new treaty of 
February 6 with France, whose terms are 
to be offered to other nations including 
Japan. Since we refuse to arbitrate the 
matter, but one course seems open to us 





if the nations involved insist upon carry- 
ing through — war. If we renounce war 
by treaty and refuse to arbitrate questions 
involving the Monroe Doctrine, then we 
might as well renounce the Monroe 
Doctrine as a statement of policy. 
Something of this type of reasoning has 
found its way into the French Foreign 
Office where the Senate’s rejection of the 
League of Nations has not been forgotten. 
France, it appears, does not like to be 
considered as standing in the way of any 
sincere effort for peace, but neither is 
France too sanguine regarding the codp- 
erative susceptibilities of the United 
States Senate. M. Brianp’s next note 
may serve to clarify the situation, and 
there are fervent hopes from all those who 
desire peace that it may prophesy fruition 
for Mr. KEttoce’s proposal. But no 
matter how acquiescent France appears 
there is always the Senate to consider. 


HAT there is a very sincere and 

fervent desire for peace in the United 
States no one will deny. That this spirit 
pervades the Senate is equally apparent. 
The Capper resolution renouncing war 
and Senator Boran’s eager proselyting 
are but two examples of what is evidently 
a strong will to peace. Secretary Ket- 
Loco’s plan is evidence that the Adminis- 
tration is also constrained to lend a hand 
in pushing the peace wagon along. But 
what our more fervent legislators, Secre- 
tary KeLLoce, and most of the organiza- 
tions which shout “Peace!” at regular 
monthly meetings seem to forget is that 
peace is almost entirely a matter of codp- 
eration. It is a state of mind depending 
upon something more stable than the 
simple fact that a nation is not at war. 
Behind it must lie the assurance of free- 
dom from sudden attack. As long as nerv- 
ous frontiers trouble anxious Foreign 
Offices, peace will be little more than a 
pious hope. 

If the years since 1918 had shown this 
Government less indifferent to the efforts 
of Europe to guarantee the world against 
a repetition of the World War, the Admin- 
istration’s proposed treaty would be 
looked upon with more enthusiasm across 
the Atlantic. But when Secretary Ke- 
LoGG suddenly emerges from magnificent 
isolation to assume the unfamiliar réle of 
international glad-hander, then European 
statesmen may be forgiven their suspicion. 
Mr. Kettoce’s last appearance in Euro- 
pean peace manceuvres, if one remembers, 
was to tell Europe that she might take the 
Senate’s World Court reservations or 
leave them. The present treaty offer bears 
something of the same aspect: take it as 
we offer it, or leave it. Even at, that, it 
seems probable that Brianp will accept 
the American position. Why not? For 
then it is frankly up to Mr. KELLocc to 
see that the Senate does not destroy by 
reservations that purity and simplicity 
which he cherishes. 
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(Continued from page 317) pictorial Marine 
whose “Fix Bayonets!” enjoyed such ex- 
traordinary and deserved success. One 
peculiar inclusion in this book is the story 
of Commander John Rodgers, skipper of 
the P-N-9 No. 1, which came down on its 
flight from San Francisco to Hawaii and 
was afloat for ten days before the subma- 
rine R-g picked up the exhausted sur- 
vivors, just a few miles off the islands. 
Commander Rodgers was a splendid 
officer and a brave gentleman, but his 
story seems out of place here in a book 
devoted, with this exception, exclusively 
to stories of the war. 


** *& *& * 


Checkmate: Fighting Tradition in Central 
Persia. By F. A. C. Forbes-Leith. 
New York: Robert M. McBride & 
Co. $3.50. 


FTER the Armistice Major Forbes- 
Leith, an officer of the British army 

in Persia, accepted the position of over- 
seer to an estate, so large as almost to be a 
principality, belonging to one of the feudal 
noblemen of Persia, the Sardar Akram. In 
this capacity he not only lived among the 
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Persians, but became the judge, army 
commander, tax collector, physician, and 
general lawyer and adviser to some 30,000 
peasants. “Checkmate” is the story of 
this experience which culminated, after 
Forbes-Leith’s imprisonment, in an escape 
through the mountain passes to Teheran 
following the abrogation of the Anglo- 
Persian agreement and the departure of 
the British expeditionary force. This 
informal narrative is a record of feudal 
privilege, of an attempt to combat corrup- 
tion, intrigue, and ignorance in a pleasant, 
fertile land among an honest, hard-working 
peasantry. “Checkmate” is not a history, 
nor a study of Persian customs and tradi- 
tion, but a personal account of unimpor- 
tant adventures in one of the little-known 
countries of the earth. 
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‘and translate for the lay mind. The 


translation can be indefinitely improved; 
it holds ever before it as an ideal the 
concrete fact from which it springs. In the 
second case, one flounders in a vague sea of 
moral and cultural aspiration. Reformers 
are to be urged to change the character of 
our heroes, not our magazines. As long as 
we have heroes like Brooks Fletcher, we 
are sure to have articles about him. 

Fiction is the third class into which the 
printed text of American magazines fall, 
and it is unexpectedly varied and vast. 
Within it come that whole breed of cheap 
fiction magazines with specialized titles 
that have multiplied with such surprising 
fecundity in the past ten years. Ghost 
Stories, True Romances, True Experiences, 
Love Stories, Western Stories, Adventure 
Stories, and so on into the hundreds, with 
a new half dozen to crowd the counters 
each week. Above them come the great 
national magazines with fabulously large 
circulations, which are also carriers of 
fiction, the Post, Pictorial Review, and the 
others, with which this article is chiefly 
concerned. In these large circulation na- 
tional magazines and a few others are 
printed each year a few serials and a lim- 
ited number of short stories that are of 
unquestioned literary vitality. But in no 
case, I believe, is literary quality indis- 
pensable or even an important element of 
choice. It may exist; it may help; but it is 
usually incidental, fortuitous, or at least 
secondary. In nine stories out of ten no 
trace of it can be found. 

Quite naturally the love story, from the 
top to the bottom of the fiction list, pre- 
vails over all others. Consider the type as 
it appears in True Story, perhaps the most 
successful of all the pure story magazines 
devoted to the unsophisticated. True Story 
claims the largest news-stand sale of any 
magazine in the world. Its story types will 


repay study. Here is one in the current 
number on petting. A young girl indulging 
in this American vice contracts a “bad 
disease.” The doctor who treats her tells 
her she won’t be well for two years. At the 
end of a year she falls in love with a pure 
young man. She refuses to kiss him; he 
leaves her. She pines away. Finally the 
doctor pronounces her cured. The young 
man unexpectedly "phones her. Reunion. 
Love. Happiness. The plot as plot 
is excellent, and written skillfully has 
all the proper elements of a magazine 
short story: sex excitation about a for- 
bidden thing, condemnation of it and 
retribution, virtue rewarded in the end, 
romantic love, happiness. As in the case 
of the movies, no low-grade short story 
exists in which virtue is not flamboyantly 
rewarded and vice ruthlessly punished. 
It is easier to find the moral in a True 
Story than in any of Hsop’s Fables. But 
often, with uncanny skill, the excitements 
of the flesh are paraded with considerable 
variety before they succumb to moral alle- 
gory. It would be a mistake to suppose 
that the American magazine story is so 
impoverished in theme as to concern itself 
always with romantic love. Fatherhood, 
daughterhood, loyalty, patriotism, reli- 
gion are all in use, but in every case 
strictly interpreted to enforce a law as 
definite in its shalls and shalt nots as the 
Mosaic code. 

It is apparent that a variety of elements 
appear in the short story which makes the 
grade of the national magazine: plot, 
dialogue, style, sex appeal, a suffused 
glow of morality, romance, adventure, 
character insight, and the authentic vital- 
ity of the literary gift. But the most in- 
dispensable, without which few stories 
reach the thousand-dollar class and pos- 
sessing which few escape it, is the ability 
to impregnate morality with sentiment, 
to invest the code which Moses handed 
down to the children of Israel with 
the rich romance of a fairy tale by the 
Brothers Grimm. 

If asked the function of the short story 
in the magazines of America, I would 
answer to vivify, express, and distribute 
the unconscious emotional life of millions 
of Americans. In doing so, magazine fic- 
tion raises the intellectual temperature of 
some and degrades that of others. But 
ought we to permit such an unprogressive 
state of the popular mores, without an 
effort to change and uplift them? Should 
we not, for example, organize a concerted 
campaign to “raise the literary standard” 
of one national magazine after another? 
Heaven forbid! Such an effort, if success- 
ful, would cause the reformed magazine 
merely to change readers, mount a “class” 
or two, like an automobile pushed up from 
the $850 to the $1,400 class. After read- 
justments, excess periodicals within the 
augmented grade would go bankrupt, 
while underneath other magazines would 
flow in to satisfy an unuplifted moronia. 
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